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A BRIEF STUDY OF THOMAS J. RUSK BASED ON HIS 
LETTERS TO HIS BROTHER, DAVID, 1835-1856 


LOIS FOSTER BLOUNT 
IV 
Rusk and Houston 


One of the first acquaintances that Thomas J. Rusk made in 
Texas was Sam Houston, who was living in Nacogdoches at the 
time of Rusk’s arrival in Texas. When Rusk took the oath of 
allegiance to the Mexican government, Sam Houston was one of 
the witnesses.* The two men seem to have been attracted to 
each other, and their acquaintance ripened into friendship. They 
were closely associated in the revolutionary agitation in the sum- 
mer of 1835. Rusk describes an early adventure: 


“T remember that in 1835, shortly after I went to Texas, be- 
ing at Nacogdoches, I was called on to attend one of these 
“juntas” or conventions by the alcalde. Certain questions were 
laid before us, and we were invited to express our opinion upon 
them. I expressed mine very freely; and, after the meeting was 
broken up, the alcalde ordered me to be taken to the calaboose; 
and if there had not been more Americans present than Mexicans, 
I should have been imprisoned for the expression of my opinion.’* 


But things were moving raipdly in Nacogdoches. On July 19 
a meeting was held, with Frost Thorn presiding and T. J. Rusk 


*M. James, The Raven, 199. 
°C. B. Sterrett, Life of T. J. Rusk, 7-8. 
*Congressional Globe, December 18, 1848, XX, 48. 
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acting as secretary.* A committee of vigilance and correspond- 
ence was formed; and, as a member of this committee, Rusk wrote 
an earnest protest against the further introduction of Indians 
from the United States.» When Mosely Baker and F. W. Johnson 
arrived in Nacogdoches on their secret mission to East Texas, to 
ascertain feeling in the department of Nacogdoches and obtain 
adherents to the war party, they met and talked with Houston 
and Thomas J. Rusk at the home of J. K. and A. C. Allen. Both 
Houston and Rusk expressed the opinion that the people of this 
district were not yet ready for resistance.® 

Nevertheless, by September the 5th, the aywntamtiento at Nac- 
ogdoches had passed a resolution “that they would obey no orders 
except those which came from the proper state authorities.” A 
month later, Rusk attended a meeting at San Augustine,’ where 
he made a stirring appeal to the people and volunteered to go 
himself as a soldier. A company of volunteers was organized, 
and Rusk was chosen to lead it to San Antonio.* In the mean- 
time, Sam Houston had been commissioned “ ‘Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces of the Department of Nacogdoches’ to sustain the 
principles of the Constitution of 1824’° by action of the Com- 
mittee of Vigilance and Safety of Nacogdoches and San Augus- 
tine. Houston, a delegate to the Consultation at San Felipe, 
received a letter from General Austin, asking him to send on his 
“Division of troops.” Houston claims that he “took from his 
pocket the last five dollars he had in the world, and put it into 
the hand of a good rider, with dispatches to his Division, and in 
a short time the Redlanders were rapidly mustering for the scene 
of war,”?® while Houston himself set out for Austin’s Camp on 
the Salado, within three miles of Bexar. 

With the selection of Houston as Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies and Rusk’s appointment as agent or contractor for sup- 
plying volunteers, ammunition, and provisions for the army in 


‘L. J. Wortham, A History of Tewas, II, 246. 
°H. S. Thrall, Pictorial History of Texas, 607. 
"Wortham, A History of Tewas, I1, 254-280. 
‘H. H. Bancroft, History of the North Mewican States and Tewas, II, 
167. 
‘Sterrett, A Life of T. J. Rusk, 16-17. 
‘James, The Raven, 209, and J. H. Brown, History of Tewas, I, 363. 
“Memoir, p. 74. 
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the district east of the Trinity,’ the two men were again asso- 
ciated in the work of promoting Texan independence. On Jan- 
uary 8th, 1836, Rusk was ordered by the Commander-in-Chief** 
to headquarters at Goliad.1* Rusk was elected on February 1, 
1836, a delegate to the Convention from the municipality of Nac- 
ogdoches.‘* Houston was a delegate from Refugio. Their asso- 
ciation in the Convention was brief, since Rusk arrived in Wash- 
ington on March 2,'° and Houston, re-elected Commander-in- 
Chief, on the receipt of Travis’ letter of the 6th of March left the 
Convention to join the army and depart for the front.*® 

Rusk, Collingsworth, and Childress opposed Potter’s motion to 
adjourn the Convention in order to march to the immediate re- 
lief of the Alamo.** Rusk then remained in the Convention giv- 
ing effective service on the standing military committee. Since 
the Convention was within itself the government of Texas, one of 
its most pressing duties was to see to the condition of the army.” 
In his capacity as chairman he sent Captain Black and Captain 
Bennett and fifty volunteers to disperse the Indians and then to 
proceed to Bexar. On March the 7th he made a report from the 
committee on a bill for the organization of the militia.4® Rusk’s 
services to the army and to the infant Republic were recognized by 
the men of the Convention in his unanimous election as Secretary 
of War to the Provisional Government on the memorable night of 
March 16th.*° Rusk, as Secretary of War, and Houston, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, were again united in their efforts for Texas. 

Rusk was untiring in his efforts to forward men and supplies 
to the front, calling out two-thirds of the militia** and stationing 

"Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 644-647; Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 42, 
450; Texas Almanac, 1858, p. 106; T. J. Rusk to Charles 8. Taylor, Janu- 
ary 4, 1836, letter in Taylor Papers. 

“Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 457-8. 

PD). G. Wooten, History of Texas, 202. 

“Texas Almanac, 1858, p. 106. 

6Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 838. 

*Ibid., I, 840. 

"Gammel, I, 840; E. C. Barker, Readings in Texas History, 241; and 
James, The Raven, 227. 

*Barker, Readings in Texas History, 250. 

*Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 849-853. 

*Bancroft, History of the North Meaican States and Teawas, II, 218; 
Gray, Diary: From Virginia to Texas, 131-132; Sterrett, Life of T. J. 
Rusk, 27; Wortham, History of Texas, III, 222. 
2Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 111, Rusk to Houston, March 19, 1836. 
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an officer at the ferry at Washington with orders to “let no man 
pass eastward who had a rifle, and to take by impressment and 
forward to the army all powder, lead, and horses he could.”’?? 


“Executive Dept. of the Republic 
of Texas 
“To “Washington 18th March 1836 
Dr. C. B. Stewart 
Sir 
You are hereby authorized to receive and forward ammunition 
and arms of all sorts to the army— You are requested to use all 
possible diligence and energy in the execution of this trust, and 
for the more effectual performance of it, you are authorized to 
hire men or press horses mules oxen and waggons wherever they 
can be found and to take possession of all ammunitions and arms 
whatever that may be useful to the troops, and forward them to 
such places as in your judgment they may be most useful— by 


order of the President 
“T am Sir very respectfully 


“Yr. Most obt Svt 
“Thos J. Rusk 
“Sec of War 


[ Endorsed on this document by Dr. Stewart ?]: “Body in hand- 
writing of ‘famous’ Col Potter of NC Signature of T J Rusk 
himself”** 


Evidently, too, Rusk stationed forces at Galveston and on the 
coast for defense and ordered up the Texas Artillery; “for on the 
9th of April his brother-in-law, Captain Smith, reported with the 
whole of it— the two little cannons called the Twin Sisters.”’** 

In the meantime, the continued retreat of Houston before the 
Mexican army had put Texas in a state of panic. Rusk was or- 
dered by President Burnet to join the army, with instructions to 
see to it that Houston retreated no further, but began a campaign 
against the enemy.*® Having issued a last appeal to the people 
of Texas to hurry to the defense of the country,’® Rusk left Har- 
risburg on April 1,27 and reached the army encamped at Groce’s 
ferry on the Brazos on the evening of April 4th.** 

=Ibid., II, 111, Rusk to Houston, March 20, 1836. 

*Rusk to Dr. C. B. Stewart. Letter in University of Texas Library. 

*Yoakum, History of Tewas, II, 123. 

*Wortham, History of Texas, III, 283. 

*Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 117. Footnote: address of the Sec- 
retary of War. 

*Tbid., II, 117. 

*Tbid., II, 492. 
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At the same time, Houston was writing Rusk frequently ; letters 
that Rusk could not have received unless, perchance, he met the 
courier on the road. “Mr. Zavala has arrived and reported for 
duty. I am glad of it. He informed me that I should have the 
pleasure of seeing you; and indeed it would give me pleasure to 
do so. . . . I have looked for an express from you for several 
days.”** And again on the very day on which Rusk arrived in 
the “Camp West of the Brazos.” “It was reported in camp, that 
you were coming to the army. As it is so reported, you had best 
come if possible. It will inspirit the troops. No express has 
reached me for some five days from Harrisburg. The army is in 
good spirits.”’*° 

Rusk’s position at this time was extremely delicate, and a man 
of less tact and one more ambitious for personal glory could have 
caused more trouble and dissension than already existed in the 
ranks of the undisciplined and headstrong Texas troops. Hous- 
ton’s continued retreat was already causing great dissatisfaction 
among his soldiers, and there were already rumors of insubordina- 
tion.** Rusk had definite instructions to inaugurate a more vig- 
orous policy, to stop a further retreat of the army, and to bring 
the enemy to battle at the first favorable position possible. He 
even had authority to take charge and command of the army, if 
necessary to carry out the policy indicated in the order.** And 
at the same time, President Burnet attempted to sting the Com- 
mander-in-Chief into action by the information that he was be- 
coming the laughing stock of the enemy, and that the salvation 
of Texas depended on his fighting.** 

It is certainly to the credit of General Rusk that during a time 
of dissension and of conflict of personal ambition among the lead- 
ers of Texas, he so conducted himself in a most trying situation 
that it was possible for him to act in accord with Houston. Nor 
is it possible, after even the most summary study of the charac- 
ter of Rusk, to believe that his attitude was simply a submission 
to the spell of Houston’s influence.** 

*Ibid., II, 490. 

Ibid., II, 491. 

“Barker, Readings in Texas History, 299. 

“Barker, E. C., “The San Jacinto Campaign,” in Texas Historical 
Association Quarterly, IV, 330. 


“Texas Almanac, 1860, pp. 59-60. 
“Wortham, History of Texas, III, 283. 
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Rusk and Houston were friends and, evidently, had full confi- 
dence in each other. Houston was not the man to brook opposi- 
tion and interference tamely, and Rusk was ever independent in 
his judgments. It seems probable that Houston explained his 
plans to Rusk, and that Rusk was convinced that the Fabian 
policy which Houston had pursued had been advisable. In his 
first letter to President Burnet from the army, Rusk reported 
having examined particularly a Mexican captive who stated that 
the Mexicans were nearly starving, and were much disheartened.*° 
Apparently, too, the expediency of an early engagement was dis- 
cussed between the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of 
War; “and it appears that at his suggestion an understanding 
was arrived at that the army should march to Harrisburg, the 
seat of government, and there make a stand.” Rusk continues 
in his letter to Burnet: “The propriety of making a move upon 
them is apparent and that course will I have no doubt be 
adopted.”** Houston now looked upon Rusk as his confidential 
friend and consulted and advised with him in all matters.** 

Rusk’s conduct at this time won for him the approval of the 
entire army. His continued communication with the Commander- 
in-Chief increased the confidence of the men. They knew his 
courage and placed reliance in his capacity.** 

In the battle of San Jacinto, Houston assigned Rusk command 
of the left wing of the army. “The secretary, it is true, had 
never been a soldier*® . . . he understood little of Military 
evolutions or the discipline of an army; but Houston knew he 
carried a lion-heart in his bosom, and he assigned him the com- 
mand of the left wing.”*® Rusk’s services on the field of battle 
were great, as had been his services to the army in the past few 
weeks.** In his official report of the battle to President Burnet, 
he makes no mention of his own part in the conflict, though in 


*Sterrett, Life of T. J. Rusk, 33-34. 

bid. 

“Yoakum, History of Tewas, I, 131. 

8Sterrett, Life of T. J. Rusk, 32-3. 

*Rusk was in the army before San Antonio, 1835. 

“C. E. Lester, Sam Houston, 101. 

“Brown, History of Texas, II, 18-23, Houston’s report of the battle of 
San Jacinto. 
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the words of Houston, he “was second to none in point of wis- 
dom, courage, and effective service.”’*? 

Rusk and Houston drew up an outline of a treaty which Rusk 
presented to President Burnet at a cabinet meeting on May 4th. 
This outline became the basis of the treaty which was subsequently 
concluded between Santa Anna and the Provisional Government 
of Texas. On the following day, Rusk was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army with the rank of Brigadier General. 
“Although he has, heretofore, been given a military title, this is 
the first time he really held a military position.”** Houston had 
signified his desire that Rusk should succeed him as Commander- 
in-Chief of the army ;** and in his army order of May 5, 1836, 
he expressed his confidence in the valor, patriotism, and wisdom 
of General Rusk, saying that his conduct at the battle of San 
Jacinto was sufficient to inspire the confidence of the army.*® 

In the troubled days of July, 1836, Rusk was in communica- 
tion with Houston, who had returned to San Augustine from 
New Orleans. Rusk wrote begging Houston to return to the 
army.*® News of a new invasion had reached Rusk, and the con- 
fusion and dissension in the government created, in his opinion, 
a dangerous situation. However, the invasion did not take place, 
and the tempest over the command of the army blew over. Rusk 
retained the command until his appointment to a place in Hous- 
ton’s Cabinet as Secretary of War.** 

Aiter a short time, Rusk resigned his position as Secretary of 
War, giving as his reason his need to attend to the wants of his 
family and private affairs which he had neglected in the strenu- 
ous days that had followed his arrival in Texas.** But Mr. 
James, in his recent biography of General Houston, hints that 
Houston was not satisfied with Secretary Rusk’s attitude toward 
the proposed Matamoras expedition of General Felix Huston and 


“Tbid. 

“Brown, History of Tewxas, II, 54-55. 

“Lester, Sam Houston, 136. 

“Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 165. 

“James, The Raven, 260. 

“KH. W. Winkler, Secret Journals of the Senate of the Republic of 
Texas, 15-17. 

*Sterrett, Life of T. J. Rusk, 70, and Texas Law Review, October, 1925, 
p. 14. 
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his unruly army.*® Was there any hard feeling between Hous- 
ton and Rusk? Was this rupture the beginning of the separa- 
tion of the close friendship that had formerly existed between 
the two? At least, Houston’s confidence in the ability, integrity, 
and loyalty of Rusk had suffered no change, for he asked Rusk to 
take the appointment as Secretary of State when Stephen Fuller 
Austin died, December 27, 1836. Rusk declined this appoint- 
ment, however, and remained at Nacogdoches, where he began 
the practice of law.*° 

But Rusk was not allowed to remain long in private life, be- 
ing elected a member of the House of Representatives in the 
Second Congress. His service began in the special session called 
by Houston to meet on September 26, 1837. One of the most 
troublesome matters then, as it was during the first years of the 
history of the Republic, was the Indian question. President 
Houston had announced that, in its treatment of the Indians, the 
government would “pursue a just and liberal course . . . and 
prevent all encroachments upon their rights.”°t The situation 
was made acute by the fact that, living in the most settled regions 
of the Republic, there were several tribes of Indians, the Chero- 
kees, Kickapoos, Caddoes, and their allies, who had been driven 
from the United States and who had no clear title to the land 
they occupied either from Mexico or from the Republic of Texas. 
As they occupied very desirable lands, land speculators, adven- 
turers, and homeseekers kept encroaching on their territory. In 
addition to this, Mexican agents continued to foment trouble in 
repeated attempts to stir up revolts against the Texans. 

Houston’s policy of peace and friendship with the Indians was 
most unpopular, and more adequate protection of the frontier was 
generally demanded. Rusk, representative from Nacogdoches 
county, where much of the trouble between the Texans and the 
Indians had occurred, favored the adoption of a rigorous policy 
against the Indians. 

As Chairman of the Military Committee in the lower house of 
the Second Congress, Rusk was largely responsible for a bill pro- 


“James, The Raven, 270. 

“Sterrett, Life of T. J. Rusk, 70-71, quoting Telegraph and Texas Reg- 
ister (Columbia), February 10, 1837; and Letter Book, No. 49, pp. 51, 
52, January 16, 1837. 

“Barker, E. C., “A Survey of the Home Affairs of the Republic,” in 
Readings in Texas History, 349. 
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viding for the organization of the militia.°? Houston vetoed this 
bill because the appointment of the Adjutant-General was taken 
from his hands. This, in his opinion, would tend to destroy all 
harmony. “All orders to an army should pass from the Presi- 
dent through the Adjutant-General.”** Under the leadership of 
Rusk, the bill was passed over the President’s veto,°* and at a 
joint session of the two houses, Thomas J. Rusk was elected 
Major-General.** 

In the late summer of 1838, the troubles with the Indians in 
the vicinity of Nacogdoches were brought to a head by the activi- 
ties of some Mexicans, under the leadership of Vicente Cordova. 
General Rusk immediately made a requisition for men. The in- 
surgents, Mexicans and Indians, took refuge among the Chero- 
kees, who as a tribe still professed friendship, Houston, who 
was then at Nacogdoches, ordered General Rusk not to cross the 
Angelina river,°® and issued a general order to the troops :°* 


“The brave men who will have so promptly rallied to their 
countrys defence, it is hoped, will soon be discharged, and return 
to their homes. They have done all that it was possible for 
them to achieve under the circumstances! The enemy are now 
dispersed, but not without some expectation, that they may again 
unite at some point, so as to annoy a portion of our population. 

“The troops in falling back, or returning, will treat the In- 
dians, and their property, as its guardians; preventing, all injury 
to every species of property. 

“This especial request is made of the Gallant officers, and men 
by the President, of the Republic with a confident hope that his 
old companions in arms will not disregard, his solemn request. 
I salute the army. 

“Sam Houston” [Rubric] 
Nacogdoches Texas) 
18th Aug 1838” ) 


Rusk did not obey Houston’s order, but made a demonstration 
of force in the Indian territory. However, on finding that Cor- 
dova and the insurgents had fled to the Kickapoo village, he 
abandoned the pursuit and returned to Nacogdoches, where he 


=Journal of the Second Congress, Annual Session, 175. 
8Tbid., 288-289. 

289-290. 

STbid., 291. 

“Sterrett, Life of T. J. Rusk, 78. 

“Lamar Papers, II, 206, No. 792. 
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disbanded his troops.** On August 24, 1838, Rusk writes to 
Lamar of this action: 


“T will in a few days give you a full account of the recent in- 
bellion here it was a deep and well laid scheme to involve the 
country in a general Indian war I have had great difficulty in 
preventing it His Excellency has acted strangely indeed had I 
been governed by his peremtory order I have not the least doubt 
that an Indian war would have been raging here but a timely 
demonstration of force by marching six hundred horsemen through 
their Country excited strongly that which can only be depended 
upon in Indians their fear.””*® 


The Adjutant-General, Hugh McLeod, endorsed Rusk’s action 
and criticised President Houston for “cramping Rusk in every 
way with his orders” written at Nacogdoches, “where one could 
not judge what was the true state of affairs at Hdqrs.’® 

Rusk had scarcely disbanded his men, when the lawless Mexi- 
cans and Indians again caused so much trouble that he felt it 
necessary to call out the militia a second time that fall. With 
some two hundred and thirty men from Nacogdoches county he 
took the field through the Cherokee Nation. Rusk’s advance 
into this campaign was not sanguine, and he felt bitter toward 
President Houston. Writing to his brother from Fort Houston, 
he says: 

HeadQuarters 

Fort Houston 

14th Oct 1838 
Dear Brother 

I am just about taking up the line of march from this place 
to the place where the Indians are said to be encamped which is 
about twenty five miles from here their numbers are variously 
estimated at from one hundred and fifty to six hundred warriors 
my effective forces will be under two hundred men — I know 
well that should I succeed no one will find fault but should I 
fail I shall be abused for imprudence If Gen Houston and some 
others had been guided by feelings of Patriotysm and not by low 
and selfish purposes I should have had in the field at least five 
hundred men but let success or misfortune attend my efforts I 
have the consolation of knowing that all my efforts have been 
directed to my Countrys good If the Indians are not routed the 
frontier will be laid in ruins and if that is done the people of 


SSterrett, Life of T. J. Rusk, 79. 
“Lamar Papers, II, 207, No. 797. 
Sterrett, Life of T. J. Rusk, 80. 
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Texas will have to fight two thirds of the Indians on the U 8S 
frontier towards the people of Texas I have no unkind feelings 
they have more than remunerated me by their good feelings for 
all the sacrifices I have made and the services [ have rendered 
them To a few demagogues and speculators who while I was 
doing all I could for the Country were slandering me and specu- 
lating on the resources of the Country I wish no greater harm 
than that they may be changed into honest men If cut off I 
shall leave my wife and children much less than many men have 
sold lots for in the City of Houston who never paid anything for 
them except a sacrifice of Principle 
Four days will bring you the news 
Truly Yours 
Tho J. Rusk 


I would write more but have not time as we are just starting 
James Smith owes me four hundred acres out of the South west 
corner of the tract he lives on for which I have paid him but have 
no writing®* 


In his campaign against the Caddoes, a tribe of United States 
Indians living on the border between Texas and Louisiana, Rusk 
pursued the marauding Indians into United States territory. The 
United States Indian Agent at Shreveport, Mr. Charles A. Sewell, 
had paid the Caddo Indians their annuity in arms and ammuni- 
tions.** The Indians, for more than twelve months, had been 
depredating the Texas frontier in violation of the treaty between 
the United States and Mexico (1831) which bound each country 
to prevent hostile incursions of their Indians upon the territory 
of the other.** President Houston had protested to the United 
States government, on March 1, 1837, against the depredations 
of the Caddoes and urged the necessity of sending a force to 
keep the Caddoes back.** The situation was rendered more diffi- 
cult by the fact that the boundary line was not definitely settled 
at that time.* 

General McLeod gives an account of the campaign against the 
Caddoes : 


*T, J. Rusk to David Rusk. Letter in the David Rusk Papers. Cour- 
tesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 

=Lamar Papers, II, 296-297, No. 882. 
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®Muckleroy, Anna, “The Indian Policy of the Republic of Texas,” in 
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“In 1838-9 I was Adjutant General of the Republic under com- 
mand of Major Genl Rusk. The only case of unquestionable in- 
trusion of United States Indians on the territory of Texas, was 
that of the Caddoes of Red River—The U S Govt had made a 
Treaty with them (of extradition, or expulsion) binding the 
tribe for a consideration to cede their lands and leave the terri- 
tory of the United States forever— This was in other words com- 
pelling the tribe to remove to Texas. In November 1838 Genl 
Rusk and myself went from Nacogdoches to Clarksville Red River 
to joint Brig Genl Dyer on a campaign to the Head waters of 
the Trinity and Brazos— on our way near Caddo Lake we found 
Capt (now Genl) Tarrant on the march with his company to 
attack the Caddoes, who has been depredating on our settlements, 
and expel them from our territory or destroy them— Genl Rusk 
halted and took charge of the operation in person— when we 
reached the Caddo Camp, they were formed for battle, but their 
chief hailed us and said they wanted to talk and not to fight. 
Rusk told him to advance and we would meet him between the 
lines— The chief stated his ostracised condition in being bought 
out and expelled by the United States, and denied a right to 
hunt or live in Texas,— Rusk acknowledged the hardship of his 
case and offered to support his people in Louisiana until the two 
Governments could act, if he would give up his gun locks to the 
agent at Shreveport— The chief agreed, but, his horses and fam- 
ilies being on the other side of the lake, he could not go at once 
and Rusk exchanged hostages with him, taking a Caddo chief and 
leaving me in the Indian camp. 

“The next day Rusk and the Chief met at the Agency in Shreve- 
port, and after some discussion and a good deal of opposition on 
the part of the Agent and some Citizens of Shreveport the ar- 
rangement was concluded The Indians gave up their gun locks 
and Rusk bound the Texas Government to pay for the subsist- 
ence of the Indians on Louisiana territory until the two Govern- 
ments could arrange the matter between themselves. 

“This is the only case of unquestionable reclaimation against 
the United States for Indian depredations that I recollect.”®* 


This “invasion” of U. 8. territory called forth such severe criti- 
cism of General Rusk that the Red River Patriot of Shreveport 
published an editorial on the subject: 


“We are sorry to see the periodicals of the country, commenting 
so severely on this celebrated General’s ‘late invasion of our Ter- 
ritory.. We admit that the General’s march into Caddo Parish 


“Report of H. McLeod to Mr. Ashbel Smith, Chairman Committee on 
Public Debt, manuscript in the Ashbel Smith Papers, University of 
Texas Library. 
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was to all appearances, an infringement of the law of nations— 
but we should remember the motives by which he seemed to be 
actuated. He believed that a band of Indians, after committing 
depredations on the Texians had entered the United States Ter- 
ritory with the intentions of remaining here, so long as the pur- 
suit of them by the inhabitants of the sister Republic continued, 
and then, in accordance with their murdering propensities, to re- 
peat aggressions. He came, and was his conduct when here marked 
by any contempt to our authorities? No! The Agent himself states 
to the contrary.— After threatening the Indians, if they repeated 
hostilities, he peaceably returned. 

“It is worthy of remark that General Rusk, declared before a 
Shreveport audience that he had entered our Territory to awe the 
Indians, at the urgent request of those of his countrymen who had 
been injured by their hostility— that he respected and loved our 
nation— that even after the Caddoes had fired on his men, he 
ordered them to desist from any attack; what more could he have 
said? And yet, he promised, even after this fair exposition of 
his motives and conduct to state the reasons of his conduct in 
print; and until his document is published, let us postpone all 
angry vituperation or premature decisions;— let us remember 
that he has shown himself a brave soldier— a firm patriot and 
philanthropic liberalist— who periled his fortune and his blood 
in the cause of an oppressed country— at present arrayed in sup- 
port of the glorious principles of our own Revolution.” 


And the editorial page also carried the following squib: 


“The citizens of our town in a series of resolutions have called 
on General Rusk, to remove the Caddo Indians from our vicinity. 
This is right, as they are perhaps the greatest nuisances which 
can be inflicted on a civilized people.”** 

Rusk later defended his action in the United States Senate: 
“the only Indians who committed hostilities against the Texans 
were those of the U. S. The Caddos, Kickapoos, Shawnees, 
Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, and others, are constantly depredat- 
ing on the citizens of Texas. He had once, at the head of a 
military force, pursued the Indians over the boundary to Shreve- 
port, in the State of Louisiana, where he took the Indians, de- 
prived them of their arms, and took an engagement from the 
United States Agent there, that they should not return to Texas. 
For this he was denounced by the Governor of La.; but these 


Red River Patriot; Shreveport, La., Friday, March 15, 1839, in 
Shreveport Memorial Library, Shreveport, La. 
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were U. 8. Indians, and he considered himself justified in his 
course. 

While the Shawnees and other northern Indians professed 
friendship during this fall, 1838, Rusk had no confidence in 
them. He wrote to Vice President Lamar, who was then candi- 
date for the Presidency, that he was “clearly of opinion that the 
most vigorous preparation should be made for it is clearly best 
to avoid the crisis which [would] inevitably be produced by the 
advance of a Mexican Army any distance into the Country.”® 

With the inauguration of Lamar as President, the government 
pursued an aggressive policy towards the Indians that finally re- 
sulted in the expulsion of the Cherokees from East Texas in the 
summer of 1839. President Lamar had appointed commission- 
ers, “among the most respectable citizens of the Republic, and 
had authorized them to value the unmovable property of the 
Cherokees, which was understood to be their improvements on the 
land, but not the land, and to pay them for these in money.”’° 

Soon afterwards, “Houston reviewed the campaign in a savage 
speech at Nacogdoches. The Bowl was ‘a better man’ than ‘his 
murderers.’ Houston’s life was threatened as he left the hall and 
the speech estranged some of his oldest supporters in Texas, in- 
cluding Rusk, Adolphus Sterne and Henry Raguet.”"? 

The humanitarian and idealistic policy of Houston was costly 
to the Texans. The white man and the red man did not live in 
“brotherly love” on the frontier. The red man took revenge for 
the wrongs done him by rascally and unscrupulous whites, on 
innocent women and children who lived too far from the settle- 
ments for protection. Rusk sympathized with the impatience and 
even terror of the Indians felt by the people in that section of 
the country where he lived. While he had no sympathy with 
land speculators, he did not believe the Indians settled in the 
eastern part of Texas had any just title to the land, having been 
forced into Texas from the United States; and he felt that if the 
Indians were not conquered and subdued, it would be necessary 
‘ a in U. S. Senate, June 14, 1848, in Congressional Globe, XVIII, 
40-841. 

-Sterrett, Life of T. J. Rusk, 91. 


“Reagan, John H., “Expulsion of the Cherokees from East Texas,” in 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, I, 38-46. 
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for the Texans to repel attacks from all the Indian tribes on the 
United States frontier. 

The close friendship and sympathetic understanding that had 
existed between Houston and Rusk was broken on this question 
of Indian policy, and the two men were never again closely asso- 
ciated in the affairs of the Republic. But with the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, Houston and Rusk were elected to 
the United States Senate and again worked together for the bene- 
fit of Texas. 

Washington** 
27th Mar. 1846 


Dear Brother 

After a very fatiguing trip I reached here day before yesterday 
enjoyed good health all the way. Yesterday I took my seat in 
the Senate. I have been cordially received by all parties. Hous- 
ton has not yet arrived. I expect him about day after tomorrow. 

I have not yet seen the President but shall go up this evening. 
He has not yet made the appointment of Marshall &e and will 
not do so as I understand for several days. . . 

I am and shall be very busy for several days i in getting the 
hang of business here. As soon as I do so and have leisure I 
will write you again. 

Truly Yours. 
Mr. David Rusk Tho J Rusk 


Houston and Rusk established their quarters at the National 
Hotel in Washington.** The question of the appointment of 
marshal was a subject of interest in the first letters that Rusk 
wrote his brother David from Washington: “When I got here, 
I found that there were at least thirty applicants for the Mar- 
shall’s place. Houston said he would have went for you but was 
committed to another. I felt some delicacy in saying much upon 
the subject. . . . Houston professes great friendship and I 
have been so far treated with kindness by all parties.”"* 

Toward the close of the session, Rusk naively wrote Brother 
David: “I have got along here very well with the Senate. Every 
one who talks to me upon the subject says I have sustained my- 

=T, J. Rusk to David Rusk. Letter in the David Rusk Papers, Cour- 
tesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 

Lester, Sam Houston, 7-8; James, The Raven, 362. 

“T. J. Rusk to David Rusk, April 18, 1846; T. J. Rusk to David Rusk, 


May 28, 1846. Letters in the David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss 
Helen Rusk. 
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self so far better than Houston.”** While “Ashbel Smith ad- 
dressed his diary in a happy frame of mind. ‘Gen. Rusk said 
Houston has behaved very well, and if he continues as he has 
done he will “rent the White House.” ”** 

Houston would have liked to “rent the White House.” Under 
the direction of Houston, with some help from Rusk, Charles 
Edward Lester had written and published a campaign biography 
of Houston, called Sam Houston and His Republic. Writing 
from New York, May 7, 1848, Rusk tells David: “I have been 
here for several days past. I had labored hard at Washington 
all winter and felt quite exhausted and tired and a week ago came 
to the conclusion that I would come off here to rest and recruit 
a few days. I have been the working member of the delegation 
this Session. Houston has been traveling about electioneering 
for the nomination for the Presidency. He is so anxious for it 
that he is almost crazy but I fear he wont get it.”"’ 

Again, on June, 1848: “Gen’l Houston™® is absent and has 
been so for two weeks but I presume will certainly be back in a 
day or two. We have nothing but confusion and electioneering. 
There is more humbuggery at work than I have ever witnessed. 
Both parties seem confident of success. My opinion is that Cass 
will succeed easily though I may be mistaken.”’® 

On the next day, June 19, 1848, Rusk hastily forwards a bit 
of news: “I have just this moment heard from the Whig Con- 
vention at Philadelphia. They have nominated General Taylor 
for President. We shall now have a constant excitement and 
hurrahing for Cass and Taylor until next November. ‘ 
Gen’l Houston is off upon another visit to New York.*® I think 
my best policy is to stick to my post. . . . Everybody seems 
sanguine that Cass will succeed. I hope Texas will rebuke Tay- 
lor for slandering her troops at Monterey.”** 


»T,. J. Rusk to David Rusk, July 8, 1846. Letter in the David Rusk 
Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 

“James, The Raven, p. 362. 

“Letter in the David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 

James, The Raven, p. 369. “Genl. Houston had gone on a political 
errand for his party to New York.” 

*Letter in David Rusk Papers,. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 

James, The Raven, p. 369. “Houston played a prominent part in the 
campaign which from the outset looked like anyone’s victory.” 

‘Letter in the David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 
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The letters written during the next two years contain only a 
few references to Houston. In December, 1848, Houston was 
“flourishing about very much annoyed at present by a letter from 
Anson Jones upon the subject of annexation.” On April 18, 
1850, “Gen. Houston has not yet returned but it is exciting some 
remarks here as I see it has done in Texas.” September 1, 1850, 
“Gen’] Houston is off making a temperance speech in Mary- 
land.”*? 

By January, 1851, the approaching campaign was becoming the 
subject of interest. “Gen’l Houston has not yet arrived nor have 
I heard a word from him. A good many are talking about run- 
ning him for President.”** In May, Rusk had “just returned 
from the Baltimore Convention where we had a week of turmoil 
and confusion. A large number of the members urged me to per- 
mit my name to be used for the Presidency or vice Presidency 
but I very promptly declined either.”"** . . . “We are going 
along as slow as the most dilatory member could desire. There 
is nothing talked of but the Presidency and the intrigues and 
falsehoods set afloat to affect the nomination is truly disgusting. 
Cass, Douglass, Houston, Buchanan, and Marcy are each using 
the strongest efforts. Cass is decidedly the most popular but 
many doubt whether he will be able to get the nomination. I be- 
lieve if the old gentleman had not been in the Senate during this 
Session he would have secured the nomination beyond a doubt 
but he makes too many explanations and shows too much anxiety. 
You would be a little astonished at the number and respectabil- 
ity of the men who wish to nominate me but I will not permit 
myself to think of such a thing. Houston is a little jealous and 
remarkably anxious. It will nearly kill him if he fails. I mean 
in good faith and sincerity to press his claims. I think he would 
be better than any of the other candidates and I am sure it would 
be better for Texas that he should be President.”** 

Houston was a popular candidate. “All agree that if Sam 
Houston could receive the nomination he would be elected by a 
greater majority than any other person.” But as the time for 


Letters in the David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 

ST, J. Rusk to David Rusk, January 6, 1852. 

*“T, J. Rusk to David Rusk, May 7, 1852. 

®T. J. Rusk to David Rusk, May 19, 1852. Letters in the David Rusk 
Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 
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the nominating convention approached, “Houston’s friends felt 
that the situation of their man was hopeless.” In the end Hous- 
ton did not permit his name to go before the Convention.*® 

Houston was to hope once more that he might “rent the White 
House.” In February, 1855, Rusk wrote: “Houston does little 
else but electioneer for the Presidency and as usual the work falls 
upon me.”*? Houston had become identified with a new party, 
the Know-Nothings, who had just elected Houston’s friend, 
Banks, speaker of the House.** Rusk summed up the situation 
for David: “Yesterday the House elected Banks an abolition 
Know Nothing speaker by three votes over Gov. Aiken of South 
Carolina. Not a single Know Nothing from a nonslave holding 
state voting for Aiken and about eighty of them voting for Banks. 
So much for this mongrel party. The Southern man who is de- 
ceived by them hereafter will be so because he wants to be de- 
ceived.”*® 

A few days later: “We have no news here except that Fill- 
more and Donaldson have been nominated by the Know Noth- 
ings. Houston is disappointed and I think will refuse to sup- 
port the ticket.”°° However, Houston did support the Fillmore 
ticket and in a rather melancholy letter to a friend gave lengthy 
reasons for doing so. “They could have been reduced to three 
Words: Save the Union!”*? 

Rusk was unequivocally opposed to the Know-Nothing party, 
and his public statement of his position in a letter to M. D. Ector 
was taken to mean that he was opposed to Houston, who ran 
for governor of Texas in 1857, as a candidate of the Know-Noth- 
ing party and was overwhelmingly defeated: “Their secrecy is 
highly objectionable. No party can be safely trusted with power 
who does not openly avow their principles. The oaths which it 
is understood they take are illegal, tyrannical, and at open war 
with the fundamental principles of our Government. They are 


“James, The Raven, 381-382. 

*T, J. Rusk to David Rusk, February 10, 1855. Letter in the David 
Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 

“James, The Raven, p. 387. 

°T. J. Rusk to David Rusk, January 3, 1856. Letter in the David 
Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 

°T, J. Rusk to David Rusk, February 29, 1856. Letter in the David 
Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 
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a direct encroachment upon that personal liberty and individual 
responsibility which is the ground work of our free institutions. 
; At the north, as all the elections show, they are aboli- 
tionists. At the south they profess to be pro-slavery men. How 
can such a party succeed ?”%? 

Rusk and Houston were friendly; their disagreement had been 
set aside, and the bitter words of Houston were forgiven. But 
the sympathy and understanding of the early friendship were no 
longer possible. Rusk was not one to harbor resentment. Seward 
said of him, “If he was sometimes irritated at seeming injustice 
or misapprehension, he corrected his error without even waiting 
for complaint or explanation. I doubt whether any setting sun 
during his whole life, ever witnessed his anger.”** Rusk and 
Houston worked together for the welfare of Texas in the United 
States Senate. Rusk gave Houston his sincere support for the 
Presidency because he felt that it would be best for Texas. In 
his eulogy on General Rusk in the Senate, Houston referred to 
the Indian troubles saying that Rusk was “always conspicuous, 
the foremost in council, a leader in danger, an adviser with wis- 
dom at all times.”** . . . In his summary of Rusk’s charac- 
acter, he says: “Sir, we may say of him, and it is but a just 
tribute to worth, that as a soldier he was gallant, his chivalry 
was spotless, his honor clear; as a statesman, he was wise, con- 
siderative, and patriotic; as a friend, he had all the high qualities 
that ennoble the heart; as a father, affectionate almost to infirm- 
ity; as a husband, manly, noble, and erect; as a man, he had all 
the qualities that adorn human nature; and if he had infirmities, 
they were few in proportion to those which fall to the lot of 
man.” 

In tracing the association and personal relationship of these 
two men, important in the history of Texas and of the nation, 
there has been no desire on my part to emphasize that dark side 
of Texas history, the jealousies, the conflicting personal ambi- 
tions, and the bitter recriminations of her public men. On the 
other hand, it is hardly possible to know a man and to under- 

“Rusk, T. J., to M. D. Ector, Esq., June 30, 1855, in the Galveston 
News, July 24, 1855. 

— Globe, Ist Session, 35 Congress, January 19, 1858, p. 
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stand all his public acts unless something is known of his personal 
relations. 
V 
An Evaluation 


Rusk’s letters to his brother, David, show a wealth of love for 
his family, a naive pleasure in the honors that came to him, and 
a keen interest in many and varied questions. As they were pri- 
vate correspondence, he expresses his thought as he would never 
have done in public. Occasionally, there is a tragic strain of de- 
pression shown, when his health was not good or when he felt 
that the responsibilities put upon him were more than he was 
capable of meeting. The letters give a favorable picture of Rusk, 
and the fact that they were not intended for publication makes 
them all the more useful as historical evidence. 

Rusk was a man of the people in the true and original sense 
of that phrase. He was simple and sincere in manner with a 
kindly, sociable spirit. He had great clearness of apprehension 
and soundness of practical judgment, and inflexible integrity of 
purpose. His was a rare character, and he possessed in an emi- 
nent degree exceedingly rare qualities. His lack of personal am- 
bition for high place in the state or nation prevented his holding 
offices even higher than those that were almost forced upon him 
by the insistence of his friends and his own conception of his 
duty to his state. But this very lack of desire for personal and 
political aggrandizement made him a true representative of that 
democracy for which he fought and to which he gave the service 
of the best years of his life. It might well have been of him that 
these words were spoken: “Ye are the salt of the earth.” 
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EARLY DAYS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN TEXAS 


DUBOSE MURPHY 


On the morning of Christmas Day, 1838, a little company of 
eight men and women knelt, with their Minister, before an im- 
provised altar in a school-room in Matagorda to receive the Holy 
Communion. So far as they knew, it was the first time that the 
Lord’s Supper had been observed in the Republic of Texas ac- 
cording to the Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
Reverend Caleb S. Ives, of Mobile, Alabama, had accepted an 
invitation to establish a school in Matagorda, and thereupon had 
offered his services to the Foreign Committee of the Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church. On September 25, 
1838, he was appointed Missionary to Texas; and on December 
12 he reached Matagorda. There he found six communicants of 
the Church, two men and four women, who joyfully welcomed 
the arrival of a Minister of their own Communion. But, besides 
these, there were others in the town who were kindly disposed 
towards their Episcopal neighbors; two of them evidently joined 
in the Christmas service; and on the first Sunday in February, 
1839, Mr. Ives administered the sacrament to thirteen, members 
of all denominations except the Baptist. The prospects for the 
growth of the new congregation appeared most encouraging. At 
that time there were about 130 houses and some 500 inhabitants 
in Matagorda; and, according to Mr. Ives, the city was “growing 
fast, and must eventually become one of great importance” from 
its position on the coast. Our little company rejoiced in the as- 
surance that they possessed the good will of their neighbors and 
might reasonably hope to grow in numbers, with recruits from 
the present population as well as from the steadily flowing stream 
of immigrants into the Republic. Accordingly, on January 27, 
1839, the congregation organized itself into a parish under the 
name of “The Rector, Church-Wardens, and Vestrymen of Christ 
Church, Matagorda.” They were right in believing that it was 
the first and as yet the only parish of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Texas.* 


‘Minutes of the Meeting of the Foreign Committee, September 25, 
1838, in The Spirit of Missions, October, 1838, p. 326. Ives’ Reports, 
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Yet, if Matagorda was the Jamestown of the Episcopal Church 
in Texas, there had also been a Roanoke. Early in 1836, the Rev. 
Richard Salmon, with fifteen families of his parishioners and their 
friends, left Syracuse, New York, “to found a Church colony in 
Texas.”* They reached New Orleans in April, and there learned 
of the beginning of the Texas Revolution. At first the news from 
Texas was so discouraging that they remained in New Orleans; 
but in August, 1836, they settled near Brazoria. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Salmon and his family suffered from so much sickness that 
it was impossible for him to hold regular Church services, al- 
though he performed a few marriages and many burials during 
the winter of 1836-1837. On November 17, 1836, he and the 
Rev. W. W. Hall were invited to officiate alternately as Chaplains 
to the Senate of the First Congress of the Republic, which was 
then in session at Columbia.* In May, 1838, Mr. Salmon began 
to hold regular Sunday services, but after three Sundays he 
had to give up on account of illness. In July, 1838, he was 
planning to move to a more healthful locality; but in the mate- 
rial which I have examined there is no further mention of him 
or of his colony, and his single letter to the Board of Missions 
left untold many things which we should like to know.* 

We must now return to the story of Christ Church, Matagorda. 
After Mr. Ives took up his residence in Texas, his duties were 
numerous and yaried. He and his wife founded Matagorda 
Academy, which lasted until they returned North in 1849, and 
became known as “one of the best academies in the State.”*> Dur- 


January 10, 1839, in Jbid., March, 1839, pp. 88-89; February 20, 1839, 
in Ibid., May, 1839, pp. 147-149. The Spirit of Missions is a monthly 
periodical, published by the Board of Missions of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, New York, N. Y. The first number appeared in January, 
1836. Many of the reports of missionaries in the field were published 
in its news section; and it is therefore the most valuable source for in- 
formation concerning the work of the Church in Texas prior to the or- 
ganization of the Diocese of Texas in 1849. 

*McConnell, S. D., History of the American Episcopal Church, 10th 
edition (Milwaukee, 1916), p. 328. 

‘Journal of the Senate of the Republic of Texas, First Congress, first 
session, p. 56. 

*“A Letter from Texas’? (author’s name not published), dated July 6, 
1838, in The Spirit of Missions, October, 1838, p. 330. The letter states 
explicitly that the writer had served as Chaplain to the Senate; and the 
Journal of the Senate and McConnell’s History make it evident that the 
Rev. Mr. Salmon was the author of the letter. 

‘Eby, Frederick, Yhe Development of Education in Texas (New York, 
1925), p. 99. 
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ing the week he taught in this school. On Sunday mornings he 
conducted a Sunday School, read the services of the Church, and 
preached a sermon. The congregations were satisfactory numeri- 
cally; and, according to Mr. Ives, they were composed of people 
as intelligent and respectable as might be found in the United 
State. Mr. Ives was a native of Vermont, educated at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut, and at the General Theological 
Seminary in New York City; and he had served in Demopolis 
and Mobile, Alabama, before coming to Texas. So his comparison 
was based on a reasonably wide acquaintance with different sec- 
tions of the United States. By the first of May, 1839, his Sun- 
day School had an enrollment of thirty-one pupils with five teach- 
ers; and there were fourteen families attached to the Church, 
besides several individuals. Mr. Ives’ influence in the community 
was much larger than these figures might suggest, for he was the 
only Minister in Matagorda and his was the only school. “All 
the children in the place, with few exceptions [he wrote] are with 
me from Monday morning to Sunday night” either in the Acad- 
emy or in the Sunday School or in both. Within a very short 
time he had won the respect and affection of all his fellow-citi- 
zens. “His advent into the place was soon followed by a marked 
change in the tone of society and manners and morals of the peo- 
ple. . . . His generous temper, his warm affections, the 
elevation and simplicity of his life and conversation, the urban- 
ity of his manner, and the cordial sympathy of his daily greet- 
ings, threw a charm over his intercourse with all around him, 
and did much in forming our social circle, one of the most civil 
and refined in the State.”* 

It soon became evident that the congregation must have a 
church of its own. Two generous citizens, Messrs. A. C. Hor- 
ton and Clements, donated a lot for this purpose early in 1839. 
But money was not plentiful and building materials were scarce. 
Accordingly, at the earnest request of his parishioners, Mr. Ives 
left Matagorda in May, 1839, to go to the United States for the 
purpose of raising funds for the erection of a church. In Janu- 
ary, 1840, he reported to the Board of Missions that he had suc- 

°"McGonigal, J. C., “Eulogy delivered at the Masonic Funeral Cere- 
monies of the late Rt. Worshipful C. S. Ives,” in The Colorado Tribune 
(Matagorda), October 15, 1849. Ives’ Reports, January 10, 1839, in The 


Spirit of Missions, March, 1839, p. 88; May 6, 1839, in Ibid., July, 1839, 
p. 200; December 4, 1840, in Ibid., March, 1841, p. 81. 
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ceeded in obtaining $2,500.00 and had “contracted for a Church 
edifice to be constructed in New York and forwarded early in the 
Spring to Matagorda.” The cost would be three thousand dol- 
lars, but he hoped for additional subscriptions in the United 
States. In May, 1840, the Board learned that he had safely 
returned to his family and parish and was again officiating regu- 
larly.’ But things moved slowly, and it was not until October 
that Mr. Ives could write that two mechanics were at work erect- 
ing the church, which had been shipped in sections from New 
York. The first service in the church was held on Easter Day, 
April 11, 1841; and the building was consecrated by Bishop Polk 
on February 25, 1844.° 

Mr. Ives did not restrict his activities to the city of Matagorda, 
for people of neighboring towns soon learned of his presence and 
invited him to visit them. “I am much distressed [he wrote| 
from frequent and pressing calls to visit and preach in other 
places, with which I am unable to comply without neglecting this. 
Could I travel constantly I believe by the blessing of God I could 
do much for the Church. It is heart-rending to see the field 
white for harvest throughout this country, and the Church with 
one exception without a laborer in the Republic. How long is 
this to be so?”® But he did manage to comply with some of 
these requests. Not long after writing the report just quoted, he 
went to Austin to recuperate from an attack of fever, and offi- 
ciated there one Sunday. In 1843, he “visited the settlement on 
the Brasos where the late Stephen F. Austin resided.” It was 
raining too hard for services to be held, but Mr. Ives found many 
who were anxious for the ministrations of the Episcopal Church 
and who hoped that they might find a clergyman who could teach 
school also. About the same time, he paid a visit to some of his 
former Matagorda parishioners who had moved to “a place [prob- 
ably Indianola] about 30 miles west on the shores of Matagorda 
Bay.” In 1845, he began to hold occasional services in Brazoria, 
where he saw good prospects for a permanent organization.’® 


‘The Spirit of Missions, January, 1840, p. 33; May, 1840, p. 159. 

‘Ives’ Report, October 20, 1840, in The Spirit of Missions, January, 
1841, p. 31. The Parish Register of Christ Church, Matagorda. 

*Ives’ Report, October 20, 1840, in The Spirit of Missions, January, 
1841, p. 32. 

*Ives’ Reports, December 4, 1840, in The Spirit of Missions, March, 
1841, p. 80; undated, in Jbid., October, 1843, p. 339. Annual Report of 
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However, Mr. Ives was not entirely alone, for the Church had 
made a beginning in two other cities of Texas not long after the 
organization of Christ Church, Matagorda. In fact, it is possi- 
ble that services were held in Galveston and Houston even before 
Mr. Ives’ arrival in Texas; but the records are not complete at 
this point. On October 31, 1838, the Rev. R. M. Chapman sailed 
from New York on “the schooner Woolcot” (sic), and landed in 
Galveston late in November. Before his ordination to the min- 
istry, Mr. Chapman had been a teacher, and it was his intention 
to establish a school either in Galveston or in Houston. But he 
also hoped to “devote part of his time to ministerial duties’ and 
on October 16, 1838, the Foreign Committee of the Board of Mis- 
sions appointed him a missionary to Texas. Considerable interest 
seems to have been aroused by his departure, and the Foreign 
Committee was so impressed that it ordered one hundred Prayer 
Books to be sent to Mr. Chapman for distribution."* Mr. Chap- 
man decided to settle in Houston, but went to Galveston for one 
Sunday each month. The Secretary of State offered him the use 
of a hall in the Capitol of the Republic at Houston, and it was 
there that he conducted worship on Sundays. Unfortunately, his 
single published report felt much untold, and we know little about 
his ministry in Houston or Galveston. The chief pillar of the 
Chureh in Houston was Col. William Fairfax Gray, of whom Mr. 
Chapman wrote with great enthusiasm: “He circulated a paper 
for the enrollment of those who would become members of an 
Episcopal society to be established in Houston, and also another for 
subscriptions for building a church.” In this way, Colonel Gray 
obtained pledges amounting to five thousand dollars. On Easter 
Monday, April 1, 1839, Christ Church, Houston, was formally 
organized, the second Protestant Episcopal Parish in Texas. 
Soon afterwards, on June 15, 1839, Mr. Chapman returned to 
the United States. During his short stay in Houston, he had 
officiated at five marriages and nine funerals, and had baptized 
two infants. And he had laid the foundation of what was to 
become a strong and influential parish. But according to Col- 
the Foreign Committee of the Board of Missions, in Jbid., August, 1845, 
Zod, 

"The Spirit of Missions, November, 1838, p. 346; December, 1838, p. 
378, 400. 
“Chapman's Report, in The Spirit of Missions, November, 1839, p. 367. 
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onel Gray’s son, Peter W. Gray, Mr. Chapman although “zealous 
and faithful” was a little too young and inexperienced to accom- 
modate himself to the conditions which he found in Texas;'* and 
so the newly established church in Houston was left without a 
clergyman. 

It must have been a discouraging period for those to whom the 
Church and its life were dear. During the summer months that 
followed Mr. Chapman’s departure from Houston, there swept 
over the city an epidemic which the physicians could neither 
name nor check. Among those who died were several members 
of the Episcopal congregation—Judge John Birdsall, first At- 
torney General of the Republic of Texas; Judge Henry Hum- 
phreys of the County Court, and Dr. Edmund P. Anderson. In 
the whole community of some twelve to fifteen hundred souls, it 
was estimated that there were four or five deaths a day, although 
few women or children contracted the disease. There was not a 
clergyman of any denomination in the city, and many of the 
dead were buried without Christian rites. Colonel Gray and 
other laymen, however, read the Funeral Service for a number of 
their friends. And, after waiting anxiously for a minister to be 
sent to take Mr. Chapman’s place, Colonel Gray and his fellow 
Warden of Christ Church determined to read the service them- 
selves every Sunday for all who cared to attend. “This may be 
deemed irregular [he wrote] but in our peculiar circumstances, 
insulated from the rest of the Christian world, and denied the 
ministrations of the ordained, it seems to be the only way in 
which we can keep alive the forms of the Church we love among 
us. We hope it will meet the approbation of the Church and the 
blessing of its spiritual Head.’”** But in spite of this appeal, 
and the earnest efforts of the Foreign Committee, no clergyman 
was found to serve regularly at Houston until early in 1843. 
From Christmas, 1839, to Easter, 1840, the Rev. Henry B. Good- 
win of Maryland, who was temporarily in Texas on a visit, min- 
istered to the congregations at Houston and Galveston. After 
his departure, Colonel Gray continued to act as Lay Reader.*® 


*Yoakum, H., History of Texas (New York, 1856), II, 533. 

“W. F. Gray to the Board of Missions, October 31, 1839, in The Spirit 
of Missions, January, 1840, pp. 22-24. 

*Yoakum, History of Tewas, II, 533. W. F. Gray to the Board of 
oo June 23, 1840, in The Spirit of Missions, September, 1840, 
p- 
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On February 8, 1843, the Rev. Charles Gillette arrived in 
Houston, and became the Rector of Christ Church. The Presby- 
terians of Houston cordially invited the Episcopal congregation 
to share their place of worship; and their pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Atkinson, alternated with Mr. Gillette in the conduct of the Sun- 
day services. On April 7, 1843, Mr. Atkinson returned to the 
United States, and the Presbyterians then asked Mr. Gillette to 
assume full charge until they could secure a minister of their 
own. This arrangement continued for several months. But the 
people of Christ Church realized that they ought to have their 
own building, and began to discuss ways and means of erecting 
one. The City Corporation offered to give them a lot, provided 
they would build a church, sixty by forty feet in size, before May 
28, 1844. But real money was hard to secure, and the parish 
finally decided that they could not be certain of meeting the con- 
ditions of this offer. They therefore raised two hundred dollars 
and purchased the lot outright.‘* On this they planned to build 
a “lecture room or chapel” seating about two hundred persons, 
of more modest dimensions than those specified by the City. The 
members of the parish subscribed eight hundred dollars, but that 
seemed to be the limit of their resources and they were deter- 
mined to incur no debt. The Republic was still having a very 
trying time with its finances. “Not only the National Treasury 
has been exhausted [reported Mr. Gillette], but individual prop- 
erty has been so far appropriated to public use that no man of 
any considerable means can be found in the country.” That 
probably accounts for the disappearance of a large part of the 
five thousand dollars in pledges that Colonel Gray had obtained 
in 1839. Very reluctantly Mr. Gillette acceded to the request of 
his people and journeyed to the United States in the summer of 
1844 to raise funds to enable the Episcopalians of Houston to 
erect their first church building. He met with little success in this 
undertaking, but when he returned to Houston he found an oppor- 
tunity to purchase a building formerly used as a city school. This 
was fitted up and used as a parochial school during the week and 
as a place of worship on Sundays until a better structure could 


*The Rev. Peter Gray Sears, nephew of Peter W. Gray, and Rector of 
Christ Church, Houston, 1905-1927, informed me that Christ Church has 
always occupied the same site. The lot, on Texas Avenue between Fan- 
nin and San Jacinto Streets, is now reputed to be worth one million 
dollars. 
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be obtained. In the latter part of the summer of 1845, work was 
begun on a brick church which was finally completed, after sev- 
eral delays caused by lack of funds, early in 1847. It was con- 
secrated by Bishop Freeman on May 9, 1847.77 

Galveston had been faring somewhat better than Houston. 
The Rev. Mr. Chapman had made a beginning there, late in 1838. 
And the Rey. R. H. Ranney, President of the College at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, was officiating there on Sunday, May 12, 1859, 
when Bishop Polk arrived in Galveston in his first visit to Texas.*® 
The Rev. Henry B. Goodwin organized Trinity Parish early in 
1840."° But active work did not really begin until the arrival 
of the Rey. Benjamin Eaton, on January 14, 1841. Mr. Eaton 
was an Irishman, born in Dublin and educated at Trinity College 
in that city; he was thirty-six years of age at the time of his 
coming to Texas. His first services in Galveston were held in a 
room which had been placed at the disposal of the Episcopalians, 
but for various reasons he had to move three times before the 
end of August. Congregations were growing, and it was evident 
that a church of their own was a necessity. Finally, after rais- 
ing all the money that he could in Galveston, Mr. Eaton went to 
the United States in September, 1841, and was rewarded by very 
generous donations from church-people, chiefly in New York, and 
in Charleston, South Carolina. On his return to Galveston, work 
on the building was commenced, and on June 26, 1842, the church 
was opened for worship. 

All seemed to be going well. The number of communicants 
increased steadily, and more than two-thirds of the pews were 
rented. Then, on September 18, 1842, “a hurricane swept over 
the town and left our beautiful temple a ruin.” There was noth- 
ing to do but start in again at the beginning. Some assistance 
came from the Foreign Committee, and Mr. Eaton obtained gifts 
from several Southern clergymen and congregations. “In less 
than seven months after the disastrous occurrence; namely, on 
9th, April, 1843, the church—stronger, more commodious and 


"Gillette’s Reports, July 31, 1843, in The Spirit of Missions, October, 
1843, p. 391; undated, in Jbid., October, 1844, p. 370; April 27, 1845, in 
Ibid., Sepember, 1845, p. 313. Bishop Freeman’s Annual Report, in Jbid., 
August, 1847, p. 252. 

*Bishop Polk’s Report in The Spirit of Missions, July, 1839, p. 199. 

“W. F. Gray to the Board of Missions, June 22, 1840, in The Spirit of 
Missions, September, 1840, p. 290. 
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more beautiful than at first—was again opened for the services 
of our religion.” In March, 1844, Bishop Polk visited Galveston 
again and consecrated Trinity Church.” 

Meanwhile, a notable forward step had been taken. At the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Oc- 
tober, 1838, the Reverend Leonidas Polk of Columbia, Tennessee, 
had been elected Missionary Bishop of Arkansas and of the Indian 
Territory south of the 36th degree North Latitude. On Decem- 
ber 9, 1838, he was consecrated Bishop in Christ Church, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and went forth “to plant the Church of Christ in a 
distant portion of the great valley of the Mississippi.”*! The 
Foreign Committee immediately wrote Bishop Polk, requesting 
him “to visit Texas with reference to the missions of the Episco- 
pal Church to be established in that country.” He replied that 
he was starting for Arkansas as soon as he could put his personal 
affairs in order, and would extend his journey into Texas. “The 
growing importance of this Republic is daily growing more mani- 
fest [he wrote] and although the work assigned me within our 
own borders is more than enough to occupy my undivided atten- 
tion, yet as this case has something peculiar about it, I do not 
feel at liberty to decline the invitation. . . . What I can do 
consistently with other engagements, the Committee may be as- 
sured I will do gladly and willingly.”*? 

The Bishop was as good as his word. Leaving Tennessee on 
February 14, 1839, he visited several churches in northern Ala- 
bama and Mississippi.2* On March 2, he crossed the Mississippi 
River at Helena and then traveled through Arkansas. On March 
17, he crossed the Red River near Washington, Hempstead 
County, Arkansas, and “passed a day in visiting certain planters 
living in the disputed territory between the United States and 


*This story of the beginnings of Trinity Parish, Galveston, is based 
on a letter from Eaton to Bishop Kemper, August 30, 1844, in the Spirit 
of Missions, October, 1844, pp. 368-369. Eaton had been serving under 
Bishop Kemper in Wisconsin prior to his appointment to the Texas 
mission. 

“The Spirit of Missions, January, 1839, p. 28. 

=The Spirit of Missions, December, 1838, p. 400. Polk to the Foreign 
Committee, January 10, 1839, in Jbid., February, 1839, p. 88. 

*Bishop Polk’s story of his first visit to Texas was published in The 
Spirit of Missions, July, 1839, pp. 198-200, and October, 1839, pp. 333- 
335; it was repeated, with minor changes, in his Report to the General 
Convention of 1841, Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 1841, pp. 157-162. 
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Texas.” This is the first recorded visit of a Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church as a missionary to a foreign country. 
The Bishop then turned to Louisiana; and, after making a num- 
ber of visits in that State and in Mississippi, he was ready for 
an extended trip to Texas. The Rev. David C. Page, Rector of 
Trinity Church, Natchez, Mississippi, agreed to accompany him 
on this journey. On May 10, 1839, they sailed from New Or- 
leans on the steam packet Cuba and reached Galveston on the 
afternoon of Sunday, May 12. They were in time to attend part 
of a service being conducted by the Rev. R. H. Ranney of Baton 
Rouge. That night, Mr. Page read the service and Bishop Polk 
preached. The church people of Galveston seemed to be actively 
at work, and were even then engaged in raising funds for a build- 
ing. Bishop Polk assisted them in selecting a lot “in a very 
eligible part of town,” and regarded the general outlook as most 
favorable for the growth of the church. 

From Galveston, the Bishop and Mr. Page took a boat for Hous- 
ton, where they stayed from May 14 to 18, “preaching and com- 
mending the objects of the Church to the notice and good will of 
the people.” They then provided themselves with horses in order 
to make their journey through the interior. A day’s ride across 
the prairies brought them to the home of the Reverend Mr. Cloud, 
not far from Columbia,** where the Bishop baptized an infant 
child of Mr. Cloud’s. On Sunday evening, May 19, the Bishop 
preached in Columbia. During the following week they visited 
Brazoria, Velasco, Quintana, and MecNeil’s Prairie, on the lower 
Brazos. Then, crossing “the wild and desolate country lying be- 
tween the Brassos and the Colorado,” they reached Matagorda on 
May 24. Mr. Ives had just left for the United States to raise 
funds for the building of the church. But the Bishop was cor- 
dially received by the congregation and stayed in Matagorda until 
Sunday, May 26, when he preached in the morning and Mr. Page 
in the afternoon. 

The following morning they left Matagorda, intending to fol- 
low the Colorado as far as Austin, and then cross through east 
Texas to the United States, visiting Washington, Nacogdoches, 


*Bishop Polk refers to this clergymen as “formerly of the Diocese of 
Connecticut, and more recently from Mississippi.” But his name does 
not appear on the Clergy List of either of these Dioceses, or any other, 
in the Journal of the General Convention of 1841. I have found no 
material which explains his presence in Texas. 
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and San Augustine on the way. “But on proceeding into the 
interior as far as the head of Grand Prairie, we found the power 
of the sun’s rays so great, unprotected as we were by any shade, 
as to threaten us on two occasions with a stroke of the sun. The 
repetition of the attack caused me to be extremely sick, and 
satisfied me that it would be extremely imprudent to venture 
further into the interior at so late a period of the year.” Ac- 
cordingly, they returned to Matagorda, traveling by night, and 
reached the Gulf on May 30. Following the coast, they arrived 
in Galveston on June 5, and returned to New Orleans on June 10, 
just a month after their departure. 

Bishop Polk was very much impressed by the opportunity be- 
fore the Church in the Republic. He immediately urged the 
formation of a special committee to devote its full attention to 
the development of the Texas mission. A Bishop should be sent 
at once, and at least six clergymen. Desirable sites for churches 
should be purchased, and land secured for a College and Theo- 
logical Seminary. He recommended that one clergyman be as- 
signed to Bastrop and Austin, one to Nacogdoches and San Augus- 
tine, and three to the lower Brasos valley—a district which he 
believed had an unusually promising future. Another minister 
should be placed at Sabinetown and Fort Jesup, where most of 
the families were Episcopalian according to a report which the 
Bishop had heard. All these, with Matagorda, Houston, and 
Galveston, would give the Church nine fields of work in Texas. 
With the population steadily and rapidly increasing and with 
other religious bodies already at work, our Church must act with- 
out delay if it is to act at all.?° 

Two years later, in February, 1841, Bishop Polk twice crossed 
the Red River and visited Church families living in that part of 
Texas. “There is no fairer field for missionary operations in the 
Republic than is presented by what is termed the Red River dis- 
tricts,’ he said. At the end of February, 1841, he was prepar- 
ing to leave New Orleans in order to consecrate Christ Church, 
Matagorda; but a letter from Mr. Ives informed him that the 
building would not be ready for at least a month, so his visit had 
to be postponed on account of engagements in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. At the General Convention of the Church in 1841, 


*Polk to the Foreign Committee, July 24, 1839, in The Spirit of Mis- 
sions, October, 1839, p. 335. 
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Bishop Polk was elected Bishop of Louisiana, and thereupon re- 
signed as Missionary Bishop of Arkansas. But his interest in 
Texas continued; and in 1844 he again visited the Republic and 
consecrated Christ Church, Matagorda, and Trinity Church, Gal- 
veston.*° 

Although Bishop Polk had done a great deal to help the 
Church’s work in Texas, the field was too extensive to be super- 
vised with any degree of satisfaction by the already overworked 
Missionary Bishop of Arkansas and the Indian Territory. For 
this reason, those leaders of the American Church who were in- 
terested in the Texas mission began to direct their efforts toward 
securing the election of one or more Bishops, to give full time 
and attention to Texas. The Rev. W. R. Whittingham, later 
Bishop of Maryland, preached the Sermon before the Annual 
Meeting of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York, on June 17, 1840, and in- 
cluded in his discourse an urgent appeal for interest in the new 
work: “Texas, our sister of yesterday, is ready for the Church, in 
its full beauty and glory; and who shall account for the souls 
that may perish before she is provided?” At the meeting which 
followed, Dr. Whittingham offered a resolution requesting the 
House of Bishops to elect three Bishops for Texas at the General 
Convention to be held in 1841. This seemed a rather radical 
venture. For example, when Bishop Polk heard of this proposal 
he wrote one of his fellow-bishops that Dr. Whittingham “is, I 
fear, . . . too rapid in his provisions for Texas. Three 
Bishops are more than are at all necessary. One will do all the 
work to be done there for years; two certainly.” The members 
of the Missionary Society evidently were of Bishop Polk’s opin- 
ion. After some discussion, Dr. Whittingham’s resolution was 
referred to a special committee. And, in the Triennial Report 
of the Society to the General Convention, there was simply a 
statement that “the interests of Foreign Missions . . . pecu- 
liarly require two Missionary Bishops, one for Texas and one for 
West Africa.”** 


*Journal of the General Convention, 1841, p. 113, 116. Bishop Polk’s 
Report, Ibid., 171, 172. See above. pages 296 and 301. 

“The Spirit of Missions, July, 1840, p. 232. Polk to Bishop McIlvaine, 
August 10, 1840, in Polk, W. M., Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General 
(New York, 1915), I, p. 165. Journal of the General Convention of 1841, 
p. 152. 
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Word reached Texas that the election of a Bishop might come 
before the General Convention of 1841, and much interest was 
aroused. In the six months that he had been in Galveston, the 
Rev. Benjamin Eaton had so impressed his fellow-citizens and 
parishioners that they were convinced he should be the first Bishop 
of Texas, and that “Galveston should by all means be the resi- 
dence of the Bishop.” On July 31, 1841, the Wardens and Vestry 
of Trinity Parish signed a petition to the General Convention, 
urging the consideration of Mr. Eaton. And on August 31, 1841, 
a similar petition was forwarded bearing the signatures of fifty- 
three citizens of Galveston, including Mayor J. M. Allen, Sheriff 
H. M. Smith, R. D. Johnson, Chief Justice of Galveston County, 
and A. B. Shelby, Judge of the First District Court. On the 
same day that the Wardens and Vestrymen of Trinity Church, 
Galveston, were signing their petition, the Vestrymen of Christ 
Church, Matagorda, were preparing a like document. They had 
learned that it was proposed to elect three Bishops for Texas. 
With great appreciation for the interest being shown in the wel- 
fare of the Church in Texas, the petitioners most respectfully 
submitted the name of their Rector, the Rev. Caleb 8S. Ives, as a 
suitable person for one of these positions, both by reason of his 
character and learning, and also because “he was the first Prot- 
estant Episcopal Clergyman to settle in our new Republic as a 
missionary.”* 

These petitions were read to the House of Bishops at the Gen- 
eral Convention on October 11, 1841. The Triennial Report of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society had recommended 
the election of a Bishop for Texas; and the committee to which 
the whole subject was referred brought back a favorable report. 
Accordingly, the election was set for the afternoon of October 16. 
After a number of ballots, the House of Bishops chose the Rev- 
erend Nicholas Hamner Cobbs of Virginia to be Missionary 
Bishop for the Republic of Texas. This action was communicated 
to the House of Deputies for ratification, and the Deputies spent 
most of October 18 in debating the matter. There was no ob- 
jection to Mr. Cobbs personally; but the opinion finally prevailed 
that it was not expedient to elect a Bishop for territory outside 
the United States until there should be more adequate canonical 


*Journal of the General Convention of 1841, p. 152-155. 
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provision for keeping such Bishop and his clergy “amenable to 
the laws of this Church.” Therefore the Deputies refused to con- 
sent to Mr. Cobbs’ consecration, and the whole matter of a Bishop 
for Texas as well as for other foreign fields, was committed to 
a Joint Committee of both Houses, to report to the next General 
Convention.” 

The clergy of Texas evidently feared that there might be 
further delay over the adoption of the needed canonical provi- 
sions; and Eaton, Ives, and Gillette submitted to the Genera! Con- 
vention of 1844 a petition requesting that Texas be given such 
Episcopal supervision as that enjoyed by the Missionary Districts 
of the Church in the United States. However, the desired Canon 
on Foreign Missionary Bishops was duly passed by both Houses 
of the General Convention. The House of Bishops immediately 
proceeded to the election. On October 22, 1844, Missionary 
Bishops were chosen for Cape Palmas and West Africa, for China, 
for Turkey, and for Arkansas and Texas. The Board of Mis- 
sions had recommended the separation of the Indian Territory 
from the already large missionary jurisdiction in the southwest; 
but this proposal was defeated, and the District as finally defined 
included Arkansas, the Indian Territory south of 36° 30’ North 
Latitude, and the Republic of Texas. To the oversight of this 
field the Bishop elected the Reverend George Washington Free- 
man, Rector of Emmanuel Church, Newcastle, Delaware; and the 
Deputies concurred in the election.*” Dr. Freeman accepted his 
election, and was consecrated Bishop two days after the General 
Convention adjourned, on October 26, 1844, in St. Peter’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa.*t The Church had very cautiously, almost re- 
luctantly, given Texas a small amount of Episcopal supervision— 
as much, that is, as one man could perform in addition to the 
care of Arkansas and the Indian Territory. But this official cold- 
ness was more than offset by the devoted labors of Bishop Free- 
man. For fifteen years he gave the Church in Texas the fullest 
measure of consecrated service. In spite of the hardships of 
travel and the handicap of his own uncertain health, he visited 
Texas almost every year, bringing to her parishes and missions 


*Tbid., 74-77, 93, 106, 114, 126. 
“Journal of the General Convention of 1844, p. 25, 113, 179-180. 
“Journal of the General Convention of 1853, p. 396. 
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the encouragement of his own zeal and the wise counsel of his 
own learning and experience. 

What sort of place was Texas during its years as a Republic? 
Not so very different from the West and Southwest of the United 
States at the time, according to Bishop Polk: 


“The population is composed of very much the same material, 
having the same pursuits and sympathies, though somewhat more 
dispersed. The civil arrangement seems to be perfected, and the 
rights of citizens as effectually secured as they are in our states 
generally. . . . It is at present the great receptacle of our 
surplus population, and will advance, in the increase of its in- 
habitants, quite as rapidly as any of our western states.”** 


Some of the “surplus population” which was flowing into 
Texas during these years was uot altogether distinguished for in- 
dustry or sobriety. Popular rumors had exaggerated the case, 
with the result that it was widely believed in the United States 
that most emigrants to Texas were fugitives from justice, bad 
characters, and ne’er-do-weels generally. Churchmen who wrote 
home were rather obviously on the defensive, seeking to reassure 
the people of North and East that the citizens of the Republic 
were a very fine lot. Bishop Polk emphasized the fact that the 
population of Galveston ‘“‘appeared to be highly respectable and 
would compare very well with that found in any town of our 
own country of equal age.”** Mr. Ives’ first letter from Matagorda 
stated that: 


“strange as it may seem, the congregation will by no means in 
point of intelligence and respectability suffer in comparison with 
our congregations generally in the United States. I have no 
marvelous stories to tell you, but I would simply say that I have 

. . seen few towns in the Southern United ‘States where 
there is more intelligence and morality, more respect for religion 
or a stronger desire for the benefits of the institutions of the 
gospel, than in this place.”** 


However, it should be added that there must have been a few 
residents of Matagorda of the type that gave Texas her early 


“Polk to the Board of Missions, July 24, 1839, in The Spirit of Mis- 
sions, October, 1839, p. 335. 

Polk to the Board of Missions (not dated), in The Spirit of Mis- 
sions, July, 1839, p. 199. 

*Tves’ Report, January 10, 1839, in The Spirit of Missions, March, 
1839, p. 88. 
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reputation. For, in July, 1843, Mr. Ives reported “a great ex- 
ternal moral renovation [which is] still advancing. The change 
in Texas in this respect, during the last eighteen months, is be- 
yond anything of the kind I have ever before witnessed. Many 
of dissolute character have gone; the community is more orderly, 
sober, and industrious, and more ready to support law and 
order.”** 

One of the first duties which the missionaries of the Episcopal 
Church took upon themselves was that of aiding the cause of 
education. From the very first, the people of Texas had pro- 
fessed themselves to be keenly interested in the establishment of 
schools; and the failure to encourage education was one of the 
charges against the government of Mexico in the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence. Our Church from the beginning lent her 
aid to the development of schools. Ives and Chapman were both 
teachers, and gave much of their time to week-day schools. In 
Galveston, Mr. Eaton regarded the establishment of a parochial 
school as second in importance only to the building of a church. 
He reported that he had “an excellent teacher . . . and about 
sixty scholars, who are ready to take possession of the building as 
soon as we can get it up.” And he said that Bishop Polk had 
written him that, next to regular Episcopal supervision, nothing 
was so much needed by the Church in Texas as well organized 
schools under the direct control and administration of the 
Church.** Bishop Polk, in his second letter about Texas, urged 
the immediate acquisition of “a body of land eligibly situated 
and sufficiently abundant for the use of a college and theological 
seminary.”** During the winter of 1845-1846, a Charter was ob- 
tained for a University at Matagorda. Mr. Ives’ name appeared 
at the head of the list of Trustees, and he wrote that this insti- 
tution might be opened under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church if the Church of the United States would give it adequate 
support. Caleb S. Ives and Charles Gillette joined Chauncy 
Richardson, R. E. B. Baylor, and others in signing the call for 
the meeting of the “Convention of the Friends of Education” 


*Ives’ Report, July 17, 1843, in The Spirit of Missions, October, 1843, 
p. 339. 

*Eaton to Bishop Kemper, August 30, 1844, in T'he Spirit of Missions, 
October, 1844, p. 369. 

“Polk to the Board of Missions, July 24, 1839, in The Spirit of Mis- 
sions, October, 1839, p. 335. 
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which assembled on January 9, 1846, and laid the foundation of 
educational progress in Texas.** It is, of course, true that some 
of this anxiety for schools was affected by denominational zeal— 
the desire to keep the children of Church families under the con- 
stant influence of their own form of religion. Yet there was also 
the sense of responsibility that a Church which professed to be 
“the friend and patroness of learning” should render her full con- 
tribution to “a country where few schools of any kind exist.”*® 

The work of the Church in Texas took on a new vigor with the 
arrival of Bishop Freeman in the southwest. On March 18, 1845, 
he landed in Galveston, and during the next three weeks he 
visited Houston and Matagorda. The next year, he returned for 
a more extended period, and spent nearly two months in Texas, 
from March 13 to May 10, 1846. Everywhere he found the 
Church growing, and the buildings in Galveston and Houston 
were already too small for the congregations. Trinity Parish, 
Galveston, and Christ Church, Houston, both relinquished their 
missionary aid and became self-supporting on July 1, 1846.*° 

The annexation of Texas to the United States had been com- 
pleted in December, 1845. The Foreign Committee therefore 
withdrew its supervision of the Texas Mission on January 1, 
1846, and the Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions took 
charge until the organization of the Diocese in 1849. At the 
General Convention of 1847, “considering the altered relations of 
the former Republic of Texas,” the House of Bishops changed the 
title of Bishop Freeman to “The Missionary Bishop of this Church 
appointed to exercise Episcopal functions in the States of Arkan- 
sas and Texas and in the Indian Territory south of 36$ degrees 
North Latitude.’’* 

Bishop Freeman and his Texas clergy were doing much to ex- 
tend the Church into new fields. In March, 1843, Mr. Gillette 
visited Washington and Independence. And in the summer of 
1845 he went to Richmond at the earnest request of friends of 

Ives’ Report, in The Spirit of Missions, May, 1846, p. 153. Eby, The 
Development of Education in Texas, 101. 

*Polk to Eaton, quoted by Eaton to Bishop Kemper, August 30, 1844, 
in The Spirit of Missions, October, 1844, p. 369. 

“Bishop Freeman’s Report, in The Spirit of Missions, August, 1846, 
pp. 285-291; August, 1847, p. 252. 

“The Spirit of Missions, August, 1846, p. 273. Journal of the General 
Convention of 1847, p. 151. 
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the Church there, and held Sunday services. In September, 1845, 
he and Mr. Eaton made a missionary tour of the interior and 
officiated at Austin, San Antonio, and Victoria. Mr. Ives visited 
Brazoria frequently, and organized St. John’s Parish there in 
1847. Bishop Freeman had planned a trip through the State in 
1846, but excessive rains made travel impossible. However, in 
May, 1847, he held services at Richmond, Brazoria, Gulf Prairie, 
Columbia, and Velasco, and was much impressed by the oppor- 
tunity presented by this field.** 

The first clergyman who came to aid Bishop Freeman in the 
Texas mission was the Rev. John Freeman Young of Jackson- 
ville, Florida. Mr. Young began work at Brazoria in December, 
1847, and also served Gulf Prairie and Columbia. Henry Niles 
Pierce, a candidate for Holy Orders, accompanied Mr. Young 
from Florida to Texas. And on Sunday, April 23, 1848, in Christ 
Church, Matagorda, Bishop Freeman ordained Mr. Pierce to the 
Diaconate,—the first Ordination in Texas by a Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.** It is interesting to note that both 
of these new missionaries were made Bishops some years later. 
John Freeman Young became Bishop of Florida in 1867, and 
Henry Niles Pierce was consecrated Bishop of Arkansas in 1870.** 
Another mission field in Texas was supplied by the appointment 
of the Rev. Henry Sansom to San Augustine and Nacogdoches, 
in April, 1848; Mr. Sansom was still in Deacon’s orders, and was 
advanced to the Priesthood by Bishop Freeman in January, 1849.*° 

The Reverend Mr. Pierce was assigned to Washington County, 
and soon reported an encouraging beginning of his work there. 
Congregations grew “both in interest and numbers. Many who 
were before wholly unaccustomed to the use of the Prayer Book 
now join in our public services; and we have more applications for 
books than we can comply with.” In Brenham a place of wor- 
ship had been purchased; eight hundred dollars for a church 
building had been subscribed in Washington, and five hundred in 


“Gillette's Reports in The Spirit of Missions, September, 1843, p. 363; 
October, 1845, p. 344. Eaton’s Report, in Jbid., February, 1846, p. 61. 
Bishop Freeman’s Annual Report in Jbid., August, 1847, p. 256. 

“Bishop Freeman’s Annual Report in The Spirit of Missions, August, 
1848, p. 256. 

“The Living Church Annual for 1931 (Milwaukee, Wis., 1930), p. 140. 

“The Spirit of Missions, August, 1848, p. 278. See below, p. 308. 
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Independence, and the missionary hoped that buildings would soon 
be made available.*® 

Bishop Freeman was much pleased by the work which Mr. 
Young was doing in the Brazoria field, and by that of Mr. San- 
som at San Augustine and Nacogdoches. But there are no pub- 
lished reports from either of these clergymen to tell of their first 
labors in Texas. The Bishop himself was a tireless missionary, 
and his efforts contributed much to the development of the work. 
Besides his regular visits to the organized parishes and missions, 
he made a point of extending his journeys to other places and 
doing all he could to prepare the way for workers who were yet 
to be found. Several important fields were thus opened: Mar- 
shall and Clarksville, Huntsville—‘“a beautiful and growing 
town,”—Austin, La Grange, Columbus, Victoria, and Port Lavaca. 
“The prospects of the Church in Texas are, indeed, at this moment 
everywhere brightening, . . . and nothing is wanting to her 
very great advancement and success, but an adequate accession to 
the present band of faithful clergy. The prospect is bright and 
encouraging now. But let a few, a very few more years pass be- 
fore this pleasant and beautiful land is taken possession of by the 
Church, and our way will be hedged up, the favorable season will 
have passed, and our most strenuous efforts to advance the Ban- 
ner of the Church may be unavailing.”** Truly a_ prophetic 
comment ! 

We may safely assume that one very important matter was 
often discussed by the Bishop in the course of his travels; that 
was the organization of the parishes of Texas into a Diocese. 
Twice already an attempt had been made to effect a Diocesan or- 
ganization. On May 8, 1843, Ives, Gillette, and Eaton met in 
Christ Chruch, Matagorda, to consider forming a Diocese; but 
they came to the conclusion that this step was not yet expedient. 
Again, on May 26, 1847, these three clergymen with Bishop Free- 
man and lay delegates from four parishes assembled in Trinity 
Church, Galveston, for the purpose of organizing the Diocese of 
Texas. However, the majority voted against the proposed meas- 


“Pierce’s Report in The Spirit of Missions, April, 1850, p. 101. 
“Bishop Freeman’s Report to the General Convention, Journal of the 
General Convention of 1850, pp. 203-204. 
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ure “on the ground that it might involve the parishes in an ex- 
pense which they were not able to bear.”** 

But the Church in Texas continued to grow in strength; and 
early in December, 1848, at the request of both clergy and laity, 
Bishop Freeman issued a call for the Primary Convention, to be 
held in Christ Church, Matagorda, on the first day of January, 
1849. When the appointed day arrived, there were present the 
Bishop and three clergy, the Rev. Caleb S. Ives, the Rev. Charles 
Gillette, and the Rev. J. F. Young. Dr. P. A. Davenport of 
Brazoria, Messrs. James Dennison, Thomas C. Stewart, and Wil- 
liam Sartwell of Matagorda, were the laymen who answered to 
the roll call. That afternoon, Mr. William M. Taylor of Christ 
Church, Houston, arrived and took his place in the Convention. 
Some of those who had requested the Bishop to call the meeting, 
including the Rev. Mr. Eaton of Galveston, were absent, “de- 
tained, as is believed, by the rumor of an epidemic, or by high 
waters.” And the Rev. Mr. Pierce, being a Deacon, was not men- 
tioned in the minutes; but it may be supposed that he was present, 
as he was ordained Priest in Christ Church, Matagorda, two days 
later. The Convention elected the Rev. Charles Gillette as its 
Secretary, and then adopted a resolution of organization in the 
following words: 


“Whereas, the Clergy and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, living in Texas, have been for some 
time past, desirous of uniting themselves into a Diocese, ; 

“And whereas, the present meeting of the Clergy and Laity 
of said Church, was called by the Right Rey. Bishop presiding, 
at their request ; . . . Therefore, 

“Be it resolved by this meeting, That the Clergy and Laity of 
said Church, living in Texas, are hereby united and formed into a 
Diocese, to be styled and known as the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of Texas . . .” 


The Convention then drew up and adopted a constitution and 
body of canons, and elected a Standing Committee of three clergy- 
men. The Diocese was placed “under the full Episcopal charge 
and authority” of Bishop Freeman. Deputies to the General Con- 
vention were elected and were “authorized and requested, to apply 


“Eaton’s Report, June 27, 1843, in The Spirit of Missions, August, 
1843, p. 330. Bishop Freeman’s Annual Report, in Jbid., August, 1847, 
p. 253. 
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for the admission of this Diocese to representation in that body.” 
The Convention then adjourned, to meet in Houston on the sec- 
ond Thursday of December, 1849.*° 

The parishes which composed the Diocese at that time (char- 
ter members, so to speak) were Christ Church, Matagorda; Christ 
Church, Houston; Trinity Church, Galveston; St. John’s Church, 
Brazoria; Christ Church, San Augustine; and Christ Church, 
Nacogdoches. The missions in Washington County had not yet 
been organized; and there were also congregations in Austin and 
San Antonio which had not yet perfected their organization. 

Two days after the Primary Convention adjourned, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1849, Bishop Freeman ordained the Rev. Henry Niles 
Pierce to the Priesthood in Christ Church, Matagorda. After 
visiting Brazoria, the Bishop then proceeded to Houston, where 
he ordained the Rev. Henry Sansom to the Priesthood on Sun- 
day, January 14. Mr. Sansom had not been able to get to Mata- 
gorda for the Convention. Heavy rains made the streets of Hous- 
ton impassable, and an epidemic of cholera was an additional im- 
pediment in the way of church services. For this reason no Con- 
firmation was held either in Houston or in Galveston. On Feb- 
tuary 11, 1849, Bishop Freeman sailed from Galveston for New 
Orleans, thus concluding his fifth visit to Texas.°° 

During the summer of 1849, the Diocese was bereaved of its 
senior clergyman and pioneer missionary, the Rev. Caleb S. Ives. 
“His arduous labors there [in Texas], together with the enervat- 
ing character of the climate, had so undermined his health that 
he was constrained to leave his post and seek renewed strength 
for his Master’s work in his native air of Vermont.” But the 
purpose of his journey was not realized; and on July 27, 1849, 
he passed away, at the age of fifty-one. For ten years he did 
valiant service on the Church’s frontier; and he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the Diocese organized by a Convention assem- 
bled in the parish which he himself had founded. 

Because of serious illness in Bishop Freeman’s family, he found 
it impossible to leave Little Rock in time for the date appointed 


“The foregoing paragraph is based on the Journal of the Primary Con- 
vention of the Diocese of Texas, 1849, pp. 5-8. 

*Bishop Freeman’s Annual Report, in The Spirit of Missions, August, 
1849, p. 226. 
"The Spirit of Missions, September, 1849, p. 331. 
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for the next meeting of the Convention. Taking advantage of 
the discretionary authority given him by the Primary Conven- 
tion, he deferred the meeting to May 9, 1850. The Bishop en- 
tered the Diocese from Arkansas in March, and reached San 
Augustine on the thirtieth of that month. After visiting San 
Augustine, Nacogdoches, and Huntsville, he journeyed slowly 
across southeastern Texas, frequently delayed by heavy rains and 
swollen streams. 

When the hour arrived for the Convention, several of the clergy 
and lay delegates gathered in Christ Church, Houston, but the 
Bishop had not come. They adjourned until the following morn- 
ing, and again until the afternoon. Finally, on Saturday, May 
11, Bishop Freeman reached Houston and the Convention began 
its deliberations. 

The reports submitted showed an encouraging growth all over 
the Diocese. The Rev. 8. D. Dennison of Massachusetts had 
taken up the work of Mr. Ives at Matagorda. The Rev. John F. 
Fish of New York had arrived in San Antonio as Chaplain of 
the Army Post, and was also ministering to the civilian popula- 
tion. Under his leadership, Trinity Parish, San Antonio, had 
been organized, and this church was now admitted to the Diocese 
by the Convention. Other new parishes admitted were St. Peter’s, 
Brenham, St. Paul’s, Washington, and St. Paul’s, “Fireman’s 
Hill,” Polk County.*? The older parishes had all increased their 
membership. At San Augustine, work had commenced on a sub- 
stantial brick church, and the walls were already up. The con- 
gregation at Nacogdoches was worshipping in the Court House, 
but was planning to erect a building soon. During the sixteen 
months since the Primary Convention, two Deacons had been made 
Priests and two Candidates for Holy Orders had been admitted.** 

In his address to the Convention, Bishop Freeman suggested 
two important measures, both of which were favorably received. 


“Journal of the Diocesan Convention of 1850, p. 9. Bishop Quin has 
informed me that there is no such place as “Fireman’s Hill’ in Polk 
County, and that old residents in that part of the State know nothing 
of any such in years past; but they told him that many years ago there 
was a family named Furman or Firman, and that possibly this may ac- 
count for the designation given the parish. After 1857, this parish be- 
came known as St. Paul’s Church, Cold Spring, Polk County. Journal 
of the Diocesan Convention of 1857, p. 40. 

“Bishop Freeman’s Address, Journal of the Diocesan Convention of 
1850, p. 13, 14, 18. 
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The first was the appointment of a Diocesan Missionary “whose 
duty it should be to visit the unoccupied points . . . and the 
yet unexplored parts of the Diocese, for the purpose of finding 
out the scattered members of the flock and bringing them into the 
fold.” The Convention voted its hearty approval, and also au- 
thorized the appointment of a Committee on Diocesan Missions, 
“whose business it shall be to devise means for raising, and to 
collect monies, for the support of such a missionary.” Eaton, 
Gillette, and Pierce were named as members of this Committee. 
They reported the next year that they had not succeeded in find- 
ing a suitable person to serve as Missionary. The Committee 
was continued but made no further report, and the subject was 
not again taken up.** 

The second recommendation of the Bishop was that a school 
be established by the Diocese, in order to provide for the educa- 
tion of children under Church auspices, and more particularly to 
encourage and train candidates for the ministry. The Bishop in- 
formed the Convention that he had received “a letter from a 
Clergyman, possessed of some means of his own, and having had 
experience in the business of instruction, who intimates a wil- 
lingness and a desire to co-operate with us in the establishment 
of just such an Institution as the one suggested.” The Conven- 
tion promptly accepted the Bishop’s proposal and elected a com- 
mittee to select a suitable site, secure a faculty, and “put the 
school in active and efficient operation.” The Rey. Charles Gil- 
lette and the Rev. Benjamin Eaton were the clerical members of 
this committee; the lay members were Guy M. Bryan, George 
Butler, and Gen. J. F. Henderson.*® The result of their efforts 
was the establishment of an academy at Anderson, which had a 
somewhat precarious existence from 1851 to 1856. But its story 
cannot be told here. 

After the usual elections and other routine matters had been 
disposed of, the Convention unanimously adopted a resolution 
earnestly requesting Bishop Freeman to move to Texas and make 
his home “at some central and convenient point within the bounds 


“Bishop Freeman’s Address, Journal of the Diocesan Convention, 1850, 
p. 22; Proceedings, [bid., 1850, p. 31; 1851, p. 18. 

“Bishop Freeman’s Address, Journal of the Diocesan Convention of 
1850, pp. 23-24. Proceedings, Jbid., 28-29. 
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of this Diocese. But the Bishop was loyal to his struggling 
flock in Arkansas, and did not feel able to comply with this re- 
quest. 

The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
met in Cincinnati, Ohio, the following October. On October 4, 
1850, the Diocese of Texas was admitted to union with the Gen- 
eral Convention, and the next day the Rev. Messrs. Eaton and 
Gillette took their seats as members of the House of Deputies. 
On October 7, the Rev. Mr. Young joined them, and Colonel 
James Reily of Houston, the first lay Deputy, took his place in 
the House.** No other lay deputy, of those elected by the Dio- 
cesan Convention, made the long journey to Cincinnati. But 
Peter W. Gray, son of Col. William Fairfax Gray, arrived in Cin- 
cinnati a few days after the General Convention had assembled. 
Eaton and Gillette constituted a majority of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Diocese, which had the power to fill vacancies in 
any Diocesan office; so they held a special meeting on October 
14, 1850, and elected Mr. Gray a Lay Deputy. He therefore 
took his place in the House of Deputies, and served during the 
remainder of the session.°* 

The report submitted by the Diocese to the General Convention 
of 1850 showed that at the end of the first year of its existence 
the Diocese had eight clergymen and ten organized parishes. Of 
these parishes, six reported 262 communicants; and in three par- 
ishes there were 33 Sunday School teachers and 210 pupils. After 
reciting other items of statistical information, the report con- 
cluded with a prayer “that the Great Head of the Church will 
direct the attention of some of our brethren, who may be suited, 
to labor amongst a community remarkable for general intelli- 
gence.”*® The Diocese of Texas was now a full-fledged member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. 


“Proceedings, Ibid., 32. 

“Journal of the General Convention of 1850, p. 18, 23, 25, 104. 

Report of the Standing Committee, Journal of the Diocesan Conven- 
tion of 1851, p. 20. 

“Journal of the General Convention of 1850, p. 186. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MRS. ANNIE FAGAN TEAL 


MRS. T. C. ALLAN 


[These “Reminiscences” are contributed by Mrs. Thomas O’Connor, of 
Victoria, Texas. They were published in Victoria in 1897, in a local 
magazine, entitled “By the Way.” “By the Way” was published by Dr. 
Geo. McA. Tyng, and he consents to the republication of the article in Tue 
QUARTERLY. The “Reminiscences” were compiled originally by Mrs. T. 
C. Allan. The notes in the present edition are supplied by Mrs. 
O’Connor. ] 

In 1816, when two years of age, Annie, daughter of Nicholas 
Fagan, came with her parents from Ireland to New York, where 
they lived four years, and then moved to Philadelphia. From there 
they drifted to Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis, and later to 
a point above the last named city, where they lived three years. 
That country being thinly settled by whites, Sioux Indians form- 
ing the greater part of the population, the climate cold and no 
Catholic church near, the mother was anxious to leave and find 
a home where her children could be brought up under the influ- 
ences of her own church. New Orleans was selected, the trip be- 
ing made in a flat boat. The mother died soon after arriving at 
their destination, and the father and children were stricken with 
yellow fever. Strangers in a strange country, their situation was 
pitiful. But as in the days of the early Disciples a “good Samar- 
itan” passed by—a wealthy lady, Mrs. Duplice, learning their 
condition, sent a Mexican nurse to attend them. As soon as they 
could be moved in safety she had the children conveyed to her 
home, where she kindly cared for them until the father called 
them home after a second marriage. 

In 1829 the family came out to Texas on the Panoma, in 
charge of Captain Prietta, a Spaniard, who got a special permit 
to land them at Copano. Reaching there, he asked what could 
have induced them to seek a home in so desolate a country with 
only Mexicans and Indians for neighbors. He was afraid to go 
ashore, and said that was his first and would be his last trip to 
the “wild” country. Mr. Edward McDonough and wife, father 
and mother of Mrs. James Warden, came over on the same boat 
from New Orleans. The Fagan party left Copano one beautiful, 
bright sunny morning, traveled all day, and went into camp un- 
der shining stars. During the night a “norther,” a thing un- 
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known to the travelers, came up with rain and sleet, wetting and 
chilling most thoroughly the little party, in which were two 
young babes. Next morning the oxen could not be found; fright- 
ened and driven by the storm they had wandered away. The men 
went in search of them, leaving the women and children alone 
on the cold wet prairie, where they were detained two days until 
the searching party returned with most of the missing animals. 
The tired, discouraged travelers hurried on, leaving one man to 
guard the wagon left behind until the men could return and re- 
new the search. 

They pitched their tents on the San Antonio River, the waters 
of which must have the same influence in entrancing strangers 
as that of the Guadalupe, for they have never left the country of 
their adoption. In this new home they found but one white—a 
man named Shaw, who, though quiet and inoffensive, was forced 
by the Mexican authorities to leave, as no Protestant was allowed 
to live in the country. It was the plan of the Mexican govern- 
ment to get three hundred families from Ireland and settle an 
Irish Catholic colony. Only those who brought papers from the 
civil authorities and priests of their former homes, certifying to 
their good character as citizens and Roman Catholics, were al- 
lowed to remain over twenty-four hours in the country. The Irish 
emigrants were on their way out when cholera broke out among 
them; many died on board the vessel, and others succumbed after 
landing. So rapidly did the dreadful disease spread, and so many 
of the wealthy Spaniards died, that the colonization idea was 
given up. Carlos, a rich Mexican of the well-known Carlos ranch, 
sold a herd of cattle, and his son, a young man, met the buyers 
at Mrs. Teal’s home to receive the purchase money. While en- 
gaged in counting the money a messenger rushed into the room 
with news of the epidemic, causing the people to flee in alarm. 
Young Carlos hurried out of the house and hastily buried the 
money. He, with fourteen others of his family, died with cholera 
and the hiding place of the money was never known. As is so 
often the case, the richest and most beautiful were among the vic- 
tims. So few people were left in the country that the govern- 
ment was petitioned to allow any and all to settle there. 

Mrs. Teal’s father was a cousin of Sir Edward Pakenham. 
When a boy of fifteen years of age, full of the Pakenham fight- 
ing blood, he wanted to go aboard a man-o’-war; opposed by his 
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parents, he ran away from home, went to Dublin and wandered 
around with a few cents in his pocket seeking a lodging place. 
Not having money enough to pay for a night’s lodging he was 
turned off; a son of the landlady, with a younger and more tender 
heart than his mother, followed the boy, made up the amount, 
and took him back to the house. The woman questioned him as 
to his name, plans, etc., which he candidly confessed to her; she 
wisely discouraged his going on board a war ship, and advised 
him to return to his parents, which he did. 

Coming to his Western home, Mr. Fagan sawed the logs with 
which to build his house with a “whip-saw”; so heavy were some 
of these that six yokes of oxen were required to draw them; he 
made the shingles by hand. The house was put together so 
strongly with heavy bolts, that it could not be entirely taken 
apart. The upper story was arranged for a chapel, with altar, 
confessional, and priest’s room. An old bell,’ one of four which 
had belonged to the beautiful “Church of Refuge,” or Mission 
church, so injured by a storm that it had to be taken down was 
hung on the upper gallery and sounded the hours for service in 
the little chapel. The other three bells were left on the road near 
the river, where they lay undisturbed. One day a horseman tied 
his horse to one which bore the date 1722; the animal, becoming 
frightened, ran away, dragging the bell several miles, where it 
was left with the rim broken off. When negroes entered the neigh- 
borhood and built Mt. Zion Church, they took possession of this 
bell. 

The new-comers found not a bushel of corn in the country, for 
the Indians would not allow the Mexicans to plant crops. The 
settlers went in boats to Caney and bought corn and—weevils. Mr. 
Fagan had brought millstones from New Orleans, and Mr. Mc- 
Donough a steel hand-mill. Before they could grind this corn 
they threw it on hot embers to drive the weevils out, and husked 
the grains in lye. No objection was made to their planting corn 
the next season; wheat was brought from Mexico. The govern- 
ment offered to give three leagues of land to whoever would erect 
a mill. Mr. Fagan built one, but having all the land he wanted, 

‘Nicholas Fagan willed this bell to his grandson, Dennis O’Connor, who 
built a lovely little chapel at his ranch house, a few miles from the old 


Fagan home, as a shrine for the old bell. It is still there. Dennis 
O’Connor died in 1900. 
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never claimed the subsidy. The Sidick, Fagan, Teal and Mc- 
Donough families formed a little colony of their own, living 
quietly and peacefully on their ranches and in time became own- 
ers of immense tracts of land and large herds of cattle. Houses 
were ten or twelve miles apart, so the neighborly kindness (?) of 
“borrowing a chunk of fire’ was not often exchanged. Sur- 
rounded by Mexicans and Indians, they learned to fear neither, as 
they were never harmed during all the long years they lived 
among them. Women and children went from house to house, or 
roamed over the broad prairie without accident or harm. Soon 
after coming to the country, Annie Fagan and two other young 
girls passed a Caranchua camp; the Indians were making beer 
and beckoned to the girls to come. Afraid to go, more afraid to 
run away, they stood irresolute, until one, braver than the rest, 
walked into the camp. Seeing she was not brained and scalped, 
the others took courage and joined her. Although the calumet 
was not passed to them, the beer was, which they cautiously drank 
from the filthy cup, and so sealed their friendship with the tribe. 

Annie Fagan and Peter Teal were married at her father’s 
home in Refugio County, Texas, in January, 1833. Among the 
specially invited guests were Prudentia, an Indian chief, and 
Rosa Marie (Rosemary) his wife. In the course of the evening 
the latter was sipping from a glass, when Prudentia came to her, 
and in Spanish said: “You are drinking too much.” In the 
same language she replied: “Well, it is the cowboys’ feast.” 
After the ceremony the Mexicans fired a salute of ten guns. The 
marriage services were concluded by a Mexican priest, before day- 
light, at the church in La Bahia. This little town was settled 
largely by wealthy, intelligent Spanish people. Among them was 
a family named Hernandez, who always invited the colonists to 
make their house a home whenever they came to the village to 
church. The lady of the house, though with hosts of servants at 
her command, would greet them and in her own soft language 
say: “Pass on, ladies; I stay to serve you.” Before going to 
church, she would replace their sunbonnets with silken crepe 
shawls. Mrs. Teal says she never in her life saw such hand- 
somely dressed ladies as she once saw in this little village at 
La Bahia. It was Independence Day of the Indians of Mexico 
and was being celebrated on the 16th of September, 1832. In- 
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side a gaily decorated carriage sat a little Indian girl, dressed in 
all the splendor of Indian royalty; long lines of white ribbons 
were fastened to the carriage and held by twelve elegantly dressed 
Spanish ladies who walked on either side, while the carriage was 
pushed forward by officers of high rank, and soldiers marched in 
front. The little girl represented the Indians of Mexico; she 
afterwards became the wife of one Carlos ; who was killed 
by a desperado, from whom he was trying to recover a stolen 
horse and saddle. The child so honored is now an old woman, 
still living at La Bahia. Mrs. Teal says the Spanish ladies were 
dressed in silks that would stand alone, costly laces, jewels rich 
and rare of beautiful Mexican workmanship. 

Four different Indian tribes lived in the country: Lepans, 
Tonquways, Comanches, and Caranchuas. The latter would hire 
to the whites, Mr. Fagan employing them to harvest his crops, etc. 
They valued their labor at so many jugs of whiskey, but were 
wise enough to divide the “drunk”’—half of the tribe getting 
beastly drunk, while the others would stand guard, taking their 
turn when the first had sobered up. 

Mrs. Teal says the Comanches and Tonquways had a battle in 
the neighborhood, the whites having given guns and ammunition 
to the latter, who killed twelve of the enemy. Whenever the In- 
dians happened to a misfortune in any place they would leave the 
neighborhood and not return for several months, and sometimes 
years. Before leaving, the Comanches sent for the white men to 
come and see them go empty-handed, for they said the Tonqu- 
ways would kill the settlers’ stock and then blame them. Wiley 
White had a fine American horse running on the prairies, which 
followed the Indians. The owner took a gun and went alone to 
bring the animal back. A few savage Wacos, who were with the 
Comanches, wanted to kill him but they would not allow it. Mr. 
White rode among them, caught his horse and returned home. A 
different band of the same tribe, however, came into the neigh- 
borhood one night and killed six men, among the unfortunates 
being Captain Arno, who was mate of the vessel that brought the 
Fagans over from New Orleans. 

Mrs. Teal says the Indians would test the friendship of the 
whites by sending one of their number, perhaps a young boy, to 
a house at nightfall; he would claim to be lost, and ask for a 
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night’s lodging. If he returned, the tribe would never harm that 
family, but say: ‘He good white man; he no kill lone Indian.” 
But woe unto the house where one was killed. One went to the 
house of Don Juan Hernandez one night, and unknown to the 
family was killed by the Mexican hirelings on the place. Her- 
nandez was compelled to flee the country, much of his property 
was destroyed, and two Mexicans killed. 

Mrs. Teal says a daughter of the house of Hernandez was so 
very beautiful that all eyes were riveted upon her whenever she 
appeared in public, but she married the homeliest, one-eyed Mexi- 
can in the entire country—a man whom the father could never 
tolerate. 

The militia and troops followed on the trail of the Indians to 
take revenge for the killing of the two Mexicans, but as soon as 
they came up to the savages, whom Antonique, their chief, had 
formed into a “V” to receive them, they retreated with celerity. 
Again, in 1836, the Mexicans went to Caranchua to attack the 
Indians, but the settlers forbid any disturbance. 

In 1836, Mrs. Teal was at home one evening with two little 
brothers, when about dusk the Tonquways came up to the house 
and loitered around. Although not afraid of them, she told them 
it was getting late and they must go home. All went but three 
young Indians, who seated themselves on the fence; she ordered 
them to leave, when they said, “Wait till we tell you about the 
big fight.” It seems the Caranchuas had gone to the Tonquways 
with a proposition that they unite their forces for the purpose of 
killing De Leon, a rich Spaniard, who had formed a colony called 
by his name. He lived in the “Round House,”? which stood on 
the Catholic college block, in Victoria. De Leon, at the time, 
was at his ranch near town. They agreed to join the expedition, 
but proposed to start out with full stomachs; a repast was there- 
fore provided, and while the Caranchuas were eating, their hosts 
secretly cut their bow strings, then attacked them with knives, 
killing eleven of the twelve men. The scalps were then taken to 
Victoria, where the Indians celebrated their bloody work by “scalp 
dance” on the market square. “But O,” as they told Mrs. Teal, 
“the Cranchs were brave, so brave; when we stick knife in they 
drink their own blood.” This was, indeed, a gruesome tale for 


*Round Top House, celebrated in the annals of Victoria, was the home 
of De Leon’s son-in-law, Placedo Benevides. 
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a young woman to listen to from the lips of savages, in the gath- 
ering darkness and no other person except two little children 
about the place. 

Soon after this, Antonique, chief of the Caranchuas, learning 
that a number of his late enemies were at Mr. Fagan’s where 
they came and went at will, walked over alone and unarmed. He 
sat in their midst all day, neither taking any notice of the other. 
At sunset he as quietly walked out from among them, nor was 
he followed. 

Mrs. Teal was familiar with many of the customs of the dif- 
ferent tribes around them. In 1830, the chief of one tribe hav- 
ing been killed by the Comanches, the Indians at sunset placed 
skin on the ground in effigy of their dead chief, stood around 
and sung or wailed a mournful dirge all the night long, never 
once sitting down, nor scarcely changing their position. She said 
it sounded so plaintively sweet on the still night air. At sunrise 
they sat around this effigy in three rows; the Indian highest in 
office spoke to them earnestly, pointing towards heaven, then went 
to each man, laid hands on his head and stroked it down. Soon 
as this ceremony was over all arose, the skins were taken rever- 
ently up and the whole tribe moved silently away nor returned 
for many years. At their feasts, they would take the choicest 
piece of meat, offer it to the “Great Spirit,’ then to the “Four 
Winds,” after which it was buried and so given back to “Mother 
Earth,” who gave them all of good. Mrs. Teal remembers the 
Caranchuas as a comely set of people, similar to the Lepans, both 
of whom dressed with some attempt at imitation of the whites; 
the other tribes around retained their own peculiar dress. One 
day her father, going into La Bahia alone, saw a body of Indians 
approaching, whom he took to be Comanches or Wacos, the most 
unfriendly tribe near; he dismounted and stood with his gun 
cocked, determined to fight for his life. They proved to be 
Lepans, and Castro, their leader, recognizing Mr. Fagan, ordered 
his men to halt, while he advanced alone. He told Mr. F. he “was 
a brave man to leave his horse and stand ready to fight, single- 
handed, a whole tribe of Indians.” 

In 1838, a messenger was sent from San Antonio to notify 
James Powers, the Impresario of his colony,* that 900 Indians 
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were coming down upon the people. They divided, however, part 
going on the Rio Grande, while the others came on, killing and 
destroying as they came. Mr. Fagan chanced to be out with a 
little child when a riderless mule ran up and followed his wagon ; 
he knew the rider had been killed and that Indians were near, 
but went on his way. The Indians crossed the river just ahead 
of him, so he did not meet with them, or would have been killed, 
as were Mr. Lawler, Howard and others of his friends. Mrs. Teal 
saw her brother John and her nephew, Dennis O’Connor,* run- 
ning from the Indians. The first had gone out with Howard, 
who was killed; he outran them and so saved his life. 

In 1842, from Indian depredations, drouth, etc., there was 
great suffering among the people. No bread in the country for 
three or four days and cattle were too poor to be eaten. For- 
tunately, the pecan crop was large and brought good prices, which 
prevented famine in the land. Mrs. Teal says that during and 
just after the war with Mexico there was more distress and 
trouble of every kind in the country than ever before, caused by 
robbers and followers of the American army. Once a party of 
Mexicans came across the border to sell a lot of horses; they staid 
at her father’s house three days, when having sold out set out for 
their homes in the night. Next day some of these stragglers came 
along, trailed and followed up the Mexicans, overtaking them 
about nightfall, sat around their camp fire, drank of their coffee, 
then attacked and killed all but one man, took their money and 
horses. 

When Fannin was organizing his little band, Mr. Fagan, Mrs. 
Teal’s father, said: “The Pakenhams were warriors by land and 
warriors by sea; to run or stay away was a disgrace.” He left 
his home and family and offered his services and life, if need be, 
to the brave Georgian. Having for so many years lived in peace 
with the Mexicans, and being well known and liked by them, one 
of them said to him: “We will speak a word for you.” On the 
day of the massacre a boy came up to Mr. Fagan and told him he 
had orders to go into a certain orchard and remain until sent for. 
Mr. F., thinking it a hoax, paid no attention to it. The same 
message was delivered a second time and again was unheeded. A 
third messenger arrived who hold Mr. Fagan the authorities or- 
dered him to take a quarter of beef to Miller’s orchard and for 


‘This should read brother-in-law, Thomas O’Connor. Dennis O'Connor, 
son of Thomas, was born in 1839. 
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him to stay there until ordered away. Mr. F., without under- 
standing the strange command, did as he was told and had barely 
reached the designated place when he heard the heartrending cries 
of his comrades: “Don’t shoot; for God’s sake don’t shoot me.” 
Shot after shot followed in quick succession till the last voice was 
hushed—in eternal silence. Mr. Fagan’s Mexican friends had 
used this device to save his life. Some selfishness was mixed 
with their friendship, for he was a fine blacksmith and wheel- 
wright, and they could ill afford to lose his services. But had it 
not been for the interposition of these Mexican friends he too 
would have been one of the victims of the most barbarous treach- 
ery and cruelty to be found in the annals of the world. “Good 
in all and none all good,” so again did a Mexican show kindness 
to the enemies of his people. After the Fannin massacre he stole 
away to the battle ground to see if perchance there might be any 
left alive on the field. He found one man, Colonel Hunter, very 
badly wounded, whom he took on his shoulder to the Coletto. 
Afraid to keep him with him, he consulted with Mr. Sedick and 
Dan Wright as to what should be done with him, as without at- 
tention he would die. It was decided to conceal him in a field 
near Mr. Wright’s home, which was done, and Mrs. Wright,° 
grandmother of Mrs. Fox, of Victoria, fed and attended to his 
wants until he had sufficiently recovered to go to his friends. 
Colonel Hunter lived to tell the wondrous story of his escape 
from death to children and grandchildren, for fifty years more 
on earth were given him. 

Mrs. Teal says that, just before Santa Anna was taken prisoner, 
men mounted on fine horses rode through the country, crying: 
“Run, run for your lives; Mexicans and Indians are coming, burn- 
ing and killing as they come.” A panic ensued; men, women 
and children on foot, on horses, with or without saddles, fled the 
country. She with others and with a child on her lap, made for 
Sabine, riding all day over the prairie, through woods or water. 
Many sickened and died on the road. They were met by a small 
band who took their guns from them. The alarm given the set- 
tlers proved to be a plan concocted to rob and pillage the coun- 
try, which was done on a magnificent scale; as of all the cattle 
owned by this colony, one cow only was left them, she proved 
to be too refractory to drive. Mrs. Teal’s party went further 


°Called by Sam Houston “The Mother of Texas.” 
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east into Louisiana; their friends there convinced them that it 
would be foolish to hasten home and find nothing to eat, and per- 
suaded them to plant a crop there and raise corn to take back 
with them, which course they followed, the wisdom of which was 
proven to them on their return to their desolated homes. On her 
way back, Mrs. Teal saw the genuine, famous “Jim Crow,” was 
in his tent, but said she was glad to get out of so filthy a place. 
Going home she found a sister had died during her absence, and 
her father almost alone in the country. The robbers were still 
at work; she saw load after load of elegant, richly carved Mahog- 
any furniture taken from the deserted homes of rich Mexicans. 

Mrs. Teal enjoys recalling the jokes of old friends and yet 
laughs heartily at a saying of one Jack Williamson, an Irishman, 
who on his way to America met an old friend in London who 
hailed and asked where he was from. Jack’s answer was: “I am 
from everywhere and will be from this place as soon as I 
can eross that river.” He wandered out to Texas and during 
the war with Mexico acted as spy for the United States govern- 
ment. To Mrs. Teal he left by will all his personal effects, his 
“soldier rights’ from beginning to end of war, auditor’s scrips, 
good as bank notes. To her brother, John Fagan, a quarter of 
a league of land. Williamson died; his papers were left in hands 
of a man who disappeared, so the legatees secured nothing from 
his estate. Mr. Teal was left a large property by a will of his 
uncle. Spurious heirs were brought into the country who claimed 
the property and they contested the will. The case was carried into 
court, where it staid for forty years before a settlement was brought 
about. Thousands of dollars were spent on the case. The Teals 
lost their home and many hundreds of acres of land, reclaiming 
just one-half of the property. This long strife broke up the 
friendship and peace of a once happy, peaceful neighborhood. 
When Mrs. Catharino Allan was married in 1839, Mrs. Teal 
dressed her for her wedding. During the Civil War, Mrs. Allan 
being in the neighborhood, Mrs. T. rode over to visit this old 
friend of her youth. As she had not seen her in several years, 
she expected a cordial greeting, but was much distressed at her 
cool reception. ‘The dignified matron was so unlike the little fif- 
teen-year-old bride she had helped to dress, Mrs. Teal did not 
recognize in her an old friend, but supposed her to be one of the 
“law-suit folks” who annoyed her so continually. 

Mrs. Teal and Rey. Father Weyer, of Victoria, came from the 
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same part of Ireland. While Mrs. Teal’s memory of it is but a 
nursery tale, Father Weyer’s recollections of the old country are 
as fresh and green as his own Emerald Isle. Mr. Dennis O’Con- 
nor, the big stockman, is a nephew of Mrs. T., his mother hay- 
ing been her sister. Few people can claim to have lived under 
five different governments, but England, United States, Mexico, 
Republic of Texas and the Confederacy have all claimed Mrs. 
Teal; her experiences have been many and varied; she has seen 
much of the world—many people of many nations. She has 
studied human nature in all its phases, under all circumstances, 
and bitter as have been her experiences she has never lost faith in 
God or man. It is wonderful to hear her relate incident after 
incident, giving names of persons and place, dates, the year, 
month or day without hesitation. She spent a day with the 
writer not long since and she was surprised at her lively interest 
in current events, her clear conceptions, thoughts so forcibly ex- 
pressed, a vein of Irish humor running through her most serious 
talk, then her laugh is as hearty and merry as a young girl’s. 
Indeed, the day was a most pleasant one, and the recurring 
thought was, “what a wonderful woman !” 

The many changes time has made in the sixty-eight years since 
Mrs. Teal landed on Texas soil have never effaced from her mem- 
ory the beautiful landscape her eyes rested upon as she neared 
her future home on San Antonio River. So lovely was the scene 
even the slow, toiling wagons moved too fast for her; she and her 
father alighted and bade the others drive on while they drank in 
the beauteous scene so new to them. She says: “O, it was Para- 
dise! such a beautiful country, green grass and trees in mid-win- 
ter, horses running and playing over the vast prairies, deer graz- 
ing quietly or peeping curiously through the bushes, while birds 
were so numerous the very air seemed alive with them.” They 
came to a lake known as Mill Peat, the loveliest spot her eyes 
ever rested on, the water of which was clear and deep, geese and 
ducks swimming on the surface or diving underneath, Spanish 
daggers growing singly or in groups all around the edge. Again 
and again she repeats: “It was a beautiful country—a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey; at peace with ourselves and all the 
world, what more could we ask for? Until robbers came into the 
country it was a happy, glorious time.” Of all that happy little 
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colony, only Mrs. Teal herself, Mrs. Sidick, a half-sister, who still 
lives in the old neighborhood, and John Teal, a brother-in-law, 
who is almost a centenarian, whose home is in Tilden, Texas, 
only these three are left. Mr. Teal, her husband, died in 1853. 
Long past her three score years and ten, she is still a loved and 
honored member of her daughter’s (Mrs. M. Murphy) household. 
Though she has lived in Victoria ten years she does not like town 
life; she says she loves nature’s works too well to enjoy looking at 
houses only; she likes freedom, plenty of room, air and light. Of 
her ten children, she has two, Mrs. Murphy, her daughter, and 
her son, James. Her eldest son, Nicholas, contracted measles in 
the army, was given a furlough and went home to die, living one 
week after reaching his home. During the war, two other sons, 
John and Willie, lay dead in the house at the same time. That 
was a trying time to the mother; so few people in the country, 
they had to be buried by kindred hands. 

Her cup of sorrow was not yet full—soon after the close of the 
war, her daughter, Rose, just budding into womanhood, sickened 
and died. Another daughter, Mary, bade good-bye to the world 
and went into the Convent at the Mission. She was later sent 
to Galveston, when, on account of her failing health, she was 
transferred to Fort Worth. Not regaining strength, she was sent 
still further north into Missouri, where she died eight years ago. 
Still again was this much bereaved mother called upon to part 
with another beloved child. Four years since, after years of acute 
suffering, her daughter, Kate, passed away. Ten children had 
been given her, eight had been taken away, yet this Christian 
mother murmured not, but silently bowed her head, saying: 
“Thy will be done.” 

[Original editorial note:] Since the above sketch went into the hands 
of the printers, Mrs. Teal has passed from earth forever. After three 
weeks of suffering she died on the morning of June 24, 1897, at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Murphy, of this city. Her patience during her 
sickness was wonderful; no one of her nurses heard a murmur or com- 
plaint from her lips, only when asked by her faithful physician or anxi- 
ous friends, “how she felt,” did she speak of her feelings, then would 
give a quiet answer. She was perfectly rational to the end, responded 
to the prayers said around her dying bed, held the crucifix in her hands 
and raised it lovingly to her lips. She knew she was going, but had no 
fears. As a little child lays its head on its mother’s bosom and goes to 


sleep, so she, with the same trusting love, fell asleep in the arms of her 
Saviour. ] 
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SHILOH SHADOWS? 
SAM HOUSTON, JR. 


“So you are after additional reminiscences?” said the Ex Rebel, 
in response to my request that he would continue his narrative: 
and then with military promptness he proceeded: 

Well, I left off at the capture of Prentiss’ command, which was 
effected, at the very threshold, so to speak, of that brigade’s en- 
campment, and a moment later we advanced to find ourselves in 
the most complete canvas city imaginable. The streets, great and 
small, upon which the tents faced, were arranged with the pre- 
cision of those in a well regulated city, and everything seemed 
as permanent as if the residents had located with an intention 
of remaining forever—I won’t say that the place boasted water- 
works or a central park; but doubtless there would have been such 
improvements, had we left the inhabitants unmolested for a few 
additional weeks. As it was, they certainly had everything cal- 
culated to render camp-life pleasant. 

There has been, and for that matter is yet, much discussion 
as to whether or not the confederate attack at Shiloh was a sur- 
prise and I have no wish to take the floor in this controversy, but 
from my observation, one of two things is certain; either no very 
heavy engagement was expected, or Prentiss’ brigade was blessed 
with the most faithful cooks on record.—Throughout the camp, 
preparations for a meal were in progress, and having eaten little 
or nothing for three days, I severely scalded my hand in fishing 
from a camp kettle, a piece of beef weighing some three pounds— 
so the culinary arrangements were rather indelibly impressed 
upon my mind. 

Pots of coffee were boiling and loaves of bread waiting to be 
served. These things were promptly issued and though the 
rations reached other mouths than those for which they were in- 
tended; they could certainly have found none more appreciative. 

During our repast, a body of sharp-shooters paid their respects 


‘This interesting fragment is one of a series of sketches written by 
Sam Houston, Jr., about 1886. It is contributed by Colonel A, J. Hous- 
ton, the brother of the writer. Colonel Houston does not know the where- 
abouts of the other articles of the series. 
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to us from a point some five hundred yards away, but we were 
too busy to notice them until two or three of our number were 
wounded; when one or more well directed volleys caused the 
marksmen in blue to seek other quarters. 

The pangs of hunger allayed, our fellows showed a disposition 
to take in the camp, but we were forbidden to enter any tents ex- 
cept those immediately along our line—not from any moral stand- 
point, of course; the restriction was merely to keep us together, 
as we were now in the extreme front and the enemy might at any 
moment attempt to regain their lost ground. 

Those of us who did secure plunder certainly displayed queer 
taste in its selection. One notorious sloven in Company H, be- 
came the happy possessor of a magnificent dressing case, and an- 
other party, who had secured a silver mounted revolver, immedi- 
ately traded it to a comrade for a hand mirror. 

“Say, Thompson, what are you going to do with that watch?” 
an officer asked a man who had captured a splendid gold repeater. 

“Keep it to fight by,” was the prompt answer, as the plunderer 
shoved the spoils in his pants pocket. I guess Thompson contem- 
plated reducing hostilities to the eight or ten hour system. 

One pillager must have happened on the pay-master’s quar- 
ters, for he came out with a tin cash box which, when prized open 
with a bayonet, proved to be completely filled with fresh, smooth 
greenbacks, varying in denomination from one to one hundred 
dollars. I will not attempt to estimate their aggregate amount, 
but it was certainly sufficient to place several men in decidedly 
comfortable circumstances. As it was, we knew nothing of the 
value of Uncle Sam’s I. O. U’s, and regarded them as so much 
worthless paper. The soldier who had captured all this wealth, 
gave the box a contemptuous kick and the crisp notes fluttered 
around as unheeded as so many autumn leaves. 

An incorrigable rustler materialized from somewhere, the hos- 
pital tent, doubtless, a half gallon jug, and was nobly sharing its 
contents with a select circle of comrades when our major smashed 
the jug and offered the cheering assurance that the next galoot 
who brought whiskey into ranks would be “bodaciously” shot ! 

The regular fighting had now ceased, though an occasional rat- 
tle of musketry would cause us to brace ourselves for what seemed 
a renewal of the battle. We afterwards learned that at this time 
almost the entire Federal forces, panic-stricken, were crowding 
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under the river bank and that many lost their lives in endeavor- 
ing to cross the stream. 

As we stood, wondering what our next move would be; a squad 
of the enemy’s infantry came rapidly up, directly in our front; 
there were, perhaps a dozen men and a sergeant; one of the party 
bore a rammer from which floated a white handkerchief. We 
supposed that they were some detail who had found themselves 
entirely cut off, and desired to surrender. But when they had 
approached within fifty feet of our line, the sergeant called out, 
at the top of his voice, and in a single breath: “halt—ready— 
aim—fire!”’ So accurately was the order obeyed, that the musket 
shots seemed merged into a single report: two of our poor fel- 
lows fell dead, while several were wounded more or less seriously. 
Immediately after firing, the squad endeavored to escape, but not 
one of them, I am happy to say, succeeded. 

For some time, we had noticed large bodies of our infantry 
passing to the front, and now a courier rode up with orders for 
us to move forward. As we advanced the gun-boats began throw- 
ing shells, which passing far over our heads must have rendered 
it rather warm for those in our rear. 

Every one knows now, that preparations were begun to follow 
up our victory and attack the enemy in his refuge along the river 
bank. But the movement was undertaken too late; for the after- 
noon was now waning and before the proper disposition of our 
troops could be effected, darkness was closing around us. In the 
position assigned our regiment, we were so fortunate as to have 
the protection of a ravine or gulch; for scarcely had we become 
located, when what might be termed, a perfect carnival of hell 
opened. Those few shots fired by the gun-boats seemed the sig- 
nal for a cannonading, which, considering its brief duration, was 
the most terrific I ever witnessed. 

The enemy had massed their entire force of field artillery 
along the river bank, where was also planted a heavy land battery. 
So incessant was the firing, that it could only be likened to ex- 
aggerated musketry; one could find certain cadences in the din 
and almost torture it into a tune; while the deep bass of the 
Gunboats’ one hundred and twenty four pounders, heightened the 
vagary. It was now night and cloudy; yet the continuous burst- 
ing of shells lent a lurid glare to our surroundings. By degrees 
the enemy’s fire died away and after a while only an occasional 
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roar came from the gun-boats which continued their shelling un- 
til a late hour that night. 

After falling back from our position near the river; for one 
mortal hour we were marched hither and thither, through the 
darkness; continually becoming entangled with other commands, 
until one felt himself threatened with a forfeiture of his own 
identity. But at last came the welcome order, “halt,” and then, 
“Test,” and stretching ourselves upon the ground, we lay in line 
of battle. 

The remainder of Sunday night is to me a blank; for I was 
too much exhausted to know any thing after once lying down. It 
rained terribly, but I was aware of the fact only when I awoke 
next morning to find my clothes and blanket thoroughly drenched. 

In the darkness, I had filled my canteen, and drinking from 
it with a comrade, we decided that we had found a brackish 
spring; but next morning in replenishing my stock of water, I 
emptied the canteen to find its contents strongly tinctured with 
blood. 

Day was just breaking when I was awakened by the gruff voice 
of our first sergeant: “turn out here, Company C. Attention to 
roll-call.” And while we stood shivering in ranks, he rattled off 
by heart our names, to many a one of which there was, alas, no 
response. 

Bodies of infantry, cavalry and artillery, with a certain air of 
haste were now passing to the rear; and knowing our arms to 
have been thus far victorious, we were at a loss to account for 
this falling back, but supposed that a new line of battle was be- 
ing formed, and that we would of course join in the general 
movement. But another destination was ours; for a moment 
later came the command: “Second Texas, right face, forward 
march,” and as we moved to the front, heavy musketry, with an 
occasional boom of artillery was heard on our left. 

“Double quick, march!” yelled our colonel galloping along the 
line and our gait was soon increased to a dead run, which con- 
tinued until we were thrown into position along the edge of an 
old field, across which the enemy’s skirmishers were slowly retir- 
ing, firing an occasional shot as they went. 

“Be sure that your guns are loaded, men,” cautioned our re- 
spective captains and as we were inspecting our pieces; a staff offi- 
cer dashed along in front of us, waving his cap:—“The day is 
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ours,” he cried; “Victory has once more perched upon the stand- 
ard of the South.” 

I have since wondered why that officer said those words; were 
they spoken in irony; or did he believe them to be true? After 
all he may have been fully posted as to the condition of things, 
and merely desired to offer our “forlorn hope” some little encour- 
agement. At any rate, the fellow was game; for a little later 
on, he rode in our front as we advanced and remained with us 
through the horrible butchery of Monday morning. 

The enemy’s skirmishers had now vanished into the dense un- 
dergrowth that skirted the field on its further side, and no visible 
evidence of the foe remained. 

With us the formality of a skirmish line was waived, and at 
the command “forward,” our brigade moved out, its length of 
line extending only about two-thirds across the field, and with 
neither of our flanks protected. As yet, however, we were too 
little versed in warfare, to realize our isolated condition, and 
went blithely on; for Sunday’s victory had given us unbounded 
confidence in ourselves. The silence was oppressive; I do not 
remember that on our way across the open space, a command was 
given or a word spoken. “Where is the enemy?” I kept asking 
myself, and suppose that every man in ranks was revolving the 
same question in his mind. 

We were within a rod of the field’s eastern boundary, when the 
fence before us became transformed into a wall of flame, and un- 
der that fiery simoon our line seemed actually to wilter and curl 
up; while in front of us and on both our flanks, the very earth 
swarmed with Federals. So nearly had we approached the enemy, 
that the ornaments on their caps were readily distinguished, and 
I remember noting even in that terrible moment, that our im- 
mediate adversaries were the 3rd [owa Infantry. 
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THE FIRST GERMAN SETTLEMENT IN TEXAS 
R. L. BIESELE 


April 16th of this year marks the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Industry, the first German settlement in Texas. 
That event was of some importance in the history of Texas be- 
cause it brought another foreign element into the population. 
The founding of Industry should be of general interest to all 
Texans and of special interest to the descendants of those Ger- 
man pioneers who, with many others, helped to open Texas to 
settlement and civilization. This short sketch is written to relate 
the history of Industry from its founding up to the Civil War. 

Industry, a little town in what is now Austin County, is the 
pioneer German settlement in Texas. It was founded by Fried- 
rich Ernst on a league of land granted to him in Austin’s Col- 
ony. Friedrich Ernst, who was born at Varel in the German 
duchy of Oldenburg, became dissatisfied with conditions in Ger- 
many and emigrated to America in 1829 with his family, intend- 
ing to settle in New York. For about a year he kept a boarding 
house in New York City. John Jacob Astor tried to interest 
him in buying a dairy farm on the East River, but Ernst rejected 
the offer. Like many other Germans in this country and in Ger- 
many, Ernst read a book which painted Missouri in very glow- 
ing terms.? He decided to go to Missouri and interested Charles 
Fordtran in making the journey with him.* When they arrived 
at New Orleans a fellow-passenger gave Ernst a pamphlet con- 
taining a description of Texas, probably a prospectus of Austin’s 
Colony. Ernst changed his plans again and went to Texas. They 
landed at Harrisburg on April 1, 1831, and went from there by 
ox cart to San Felipe de Austin, fifty miles inland. On April 
16, 1831, Ernst received a league of land on the west side of the 
west fork of Mill Creek, a region then still inhabited by Indians. 
These Indians, however, were quiet and friendly and did not 


*Dunt, Detlef, Reise nach Texas, 52; Tiling, Moritz, History of the Ger- 
man Element in Texas, 17-18. 

*The author of the book was Gottfried Duden, who came to the United 
States in 1824 and spent four years in Missouri. 

‘Tiling, German Element in Tewas, 17-18. Fordtran, a tanner by trade, 
was born in Minden, Westphalia, on May 7, 1801. 
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molest the new settlers. Ernst gave Fordtran one-fourth of his 
league for surveying it for him.* 

Shortly after his arrival in Texas, Ernst wrote a long letter 
about his new home to a friend by the name of Schwarz in Old- 
enburg. The letter was published in an Oldenburg newspaper 
and was widely read. It was reprinted also in Detlef Dunt’s 
Reise nach Texas, a book which was published in 1834 and was 
among the earliest to appear in Germany about Texas.° In his 
letter Ernst pictured Texas in very glowing terms. He wrote 
that every married settler got a league of land, the only expense 
being one hundred and sixty dollars for surveying and recording. 
He described the land as slightly rolling and the climate similar 
to that of southern Italy. Plots of wooded land alternated with 
large grassy prairies. From his own land Ernst said he could 
have gathered several thousand cart-loads of hay. He pictured 
the prairies in their festive beauty of wild flowers. Up to the 
time of writing there had been ice only twice that winter. Ernst 
wrote that it was very easy to raise all the live stock necessary 
and that a cow and calf could be sold for ten dollars. Some 
planters, he said, had seven hundred head of cattle. Pork cost 
four cents a pound, corn seventy-five cents a bushel. The land 
produced from thirty to forty bushels of corn per acre. Ernst 
wrote that every farmer could become well-to-do in a very few 
years. Dunt comments on Ernst’s letter as follows: “In Old- 
enburg, a country in which the people were generally poor, this 
letter could not fail to create a big sensation, especially since the 
emigration fever had recently seized hold of the people. The 
letter was copied many times.”® 

One of the immediate effects of Ernst’s letter was that some 
German families were induced to emigrate to Texas and to settle 
near Industry. Just how many it is impossible to say. Mrs. 
Ernst wrote some time after her husband’s death that in 1833 
the families of Wm. Bartels, Zimmerschreib (Zimmerscheidt), 
and J. Juergens and in 1834 the families of Marcus Amsler, 

‘Austin, Stephen F., List of Titles, 25; Tiling, German Element in 
Texas, 17-19; Trenckmann, W. A., Austin County, 22. 

‘Punt, Reise nach Texas, 4-16; Tiling, German Element in Texas, 197- 
200. See also Benjamin, G. G., The Germans in Texas, 17-19, where a 
translation of a letter signed by Fritz Dirks is found. In commenting 


about the Dirks letter Benjamin says that he is convinced that the name 
Dirks is a misprint and should read Ernst. 


*Dunt, Reise nach Texas, 16. 
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Karl Amsler, Jacob Wolters, Robert Kleberg, Louis von Roeder, 
William Frels, Siebel, F. W. Grassmeyer, Joseph Biegel, and 
some others came to live near the Ernst farm.? Some of these, 
as the families of Karl and Marcus Amsler, Ludwig Anton Sieg- 
mund von Roeder, and Robert and Louis Kleberg, settled as far 
away as Cat Spring. All of them, however, came to Texas as a 
result of reading the enticing description of Texas by Friedrich 
Ernst. The first man who went to Texas from Oldenburg after 
reading the Ernst letter was Dr. John D. G. Varrelmann.? 

Friedrich Ernst, who had been chief gardener for the grand- 
duke of Oldenburg, chose an ideal location for a settlement. He 
built his house in the friendly little valley of the Mill Creek. 
The house was six-cornered, in the style of his summer-house in 
Oldenburg, and hence was quite a departure from the conven- 
tional pioneer log hut. A small wood formed a pleasing back- 
ground for his cornfield. But the family suffered often from 
the lack of corn meal and flour. Since San Felipe de Austin 
was some distance away and at times could not be reached on 
account of bad roads, the family improvised its own grist mill in 
the form of a mortar shaped out of a stump. Softened corn was 
placed in this mortar and ground into meal, from which small 
cakes were baked and served for bread. Coffee and sugar were 
luxuries seldom served. Dried or smoked meat was at times the 
only article of food in the house. The prices of the plainest 
kinds of cloth were almost prohibitive. A yard of domestic cost 
fifty cents, a yard of calico even seventy-five cents.?° 

By 1838 Ernst had a large orchard planted with peach trees, 
and a vegetable garden with all kinds of vegetables. His former 
employment under the duke of Oldenburg was serving him in 
good stead. He had become interested in the cultivation of 
tobacco and had been fairly successful in his first trial with the 
Havana variety. B. Scherer, who accompanied Detlef Dunt to 
Texas, taught Ernst how to make cigars." 


"Tiling, German Element in Texas, 19. 

‘Trenckmann, Austin County, 16. Other families listed in the sources 
are those of George Dannker, John Heinike, George Herder, John Reiner- 
mann, R. D. Stoelje, Pettus, Benninghof, Kleekaemper, William Schneider, 
and Peter Pieper. 

*Dunt, Reise nach Texas, 95. 

“Dunt, Reise nach Texas, 93-95; Trenckmann, Austin County, 16, 22-23. 

uWrede, F. W. von, Lebensbilder aus den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord- 
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The town of Industry was not laid out until 1838. On Novem- 
ber 28 of that year Ernst sent the following announcement to N. 
A. Bonzano, who was then living in Houston and in touch with 
the Germans at that place: 


Notice to German Immigrants 


The undersigned has laid out a part of his plantation as a town 
for German immigrants in order to provide them with a tempo- 
rary healthful place of abode, where they may escape during the 
summer from the danger of fever in the flat coast country, be- 
come accustomed to the climate, and look about leisurely for a 
definite occupation. 

This town, called Industry, lies in the romantic valley of the 
Mill Creek 28 miles above San Felipe and nearly in the center of 
the republic. Three main roads cross here. The distance to the 
Brazos is 23 miles and to the Colorado 17 miles. The region is 
one of the most thickly settled in Texas and inhabited by many 
Germans. Artisans will have a good market for their wares, but 
they are cautioned to bring along the necessary raw materials 
and to have sufficient funds to establish themselves and to pro- 
vide the necessities of life. 

Since the undersigned is not a speculator desirous of turning 
immigration to his advantage, but rather wishes to live in a 
neighborhood of educated countrymen, building lots 50 ft. by 150 
ft. will be sold for twenty dollars, if necessary on six months 
credit. 

Mr. Bonzano will give further information upon request. 

Industry, November 28, 1838 Fred. Ernst?” 


Industry grew very slowly, a characteristic of all of the Ger- 
man settlements in that part of the State. Its name was chosen 
by the American settlers in recognition of the enterprising and 
industrious spirit of Friedrich Ernst. In 1838 J. G. Sieper be- 
came the first postmaster of Industry. About this time, too, the 
first drug store was opened.'* About the year 1840, Mrs. Ernst 
opened a hotel, “an oasis in the desert,” which became a gather- 
ing place for Germans who were going from Galveston and Hous- 
ton into the interior of Texas. Count Boos-Waldeck and Prince 
amerika und Texas, 132; Dunt, Reise nach Texas, 93; Lafrentz, L. F., 
“Die Deutschen in Texas vor der Masseneinwanderung im Jahre 1844,” in 
Deutsch-Texanische Monatshefte, XI, 52. 

*Ernst to N. A. Bonzano, Industry, Texas, November 28, 1838. Henry 
Francis Fisher Papers, University of Texas. 

*Lafrentz, “Die Deutschen in Texas vor der Masseneinwanderung im 
Jahre 1844, in Deutsch-Texanische Monatshefte, XI, 52. 
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Victor Leiningen lodged at this hotel in 1845 while they were in 
Texas studying conditions for the Society for the Protection of 
German Immigrants in Texas.’* When Prince Solms, first com- 
missioner-general of this Society, was a guest at the hotel in 1844, 
the Germans in the vicinity of Industry came there to meet him.’® 
When Alwin Soergel, an immigrant of the Society, went through 
Industry in 1846 he found only three houses in the town, but he 
reported that the entire vicinity was inhabited almost exclusively 
by Germans.*® 

The population of Industry remained predominantly German. 
In 1860, when the eighth census was taken, the list of farm own- 
ers for the beat comprising Industry, Cat Spring, and New Ulm 
contained three hundred and fifty German names in a total of 
four hundred and eight.” 

And as the population of Industry remained distinctly Ger- 
man, this settlement remained the center of German influence in 
Austin and the neighboring counties. This was largely due to 
the influence of Friedrich Ernst, who was well liked by the Ger- 
man settlers in his part of the State. He was known to all as 
the “father of the immigrants,” because he assisted everyone in 
a most unselfish manner.’* Friedrich Ernst also essayed the role 
of political leader for the German settlers of Austin County and 
vicinity. He was always looked to for guidance and was always 
ready to do his part in the political affairs of his community and 
State. In the election of October 13, 1845, when the people of 
Texas were called to determine whether the terms of annexation 
offered by the Congress of the United States should be accepted, 
Freidrich Ernst was judge of the election at Industry, voted in 
favor of annexation, and signed the election report.'® In the 
spring of 1854, after the German settlers had held a convention 


“The Society for the Protection of German Immigrants in Texas was 
organized by a number of German noblemen in 1842 and reorganized in 
1844 to direct German emigration to Texas. An exhaustive treatment 
of this organization is found in my History of the German Settlements 
in Texas, 1831-1861. 

’Texas. Ein Handbuch fuer deutsche Auswanderer, 78. This book 
was prepared by the Society for emigrants desiring to go to Texas. 
*Soergel, Alwin, Fuer Auswanderungslustige, 37. 

“Eighth United States Census, Schedule 4: Productions of Agriculture, 

Texas State Library. 

Goeth, Mrs. Ottilie, Was Grossmutter erzaehlt, 31. 
“Trenckmann, Austin County, 17-18. 
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in San Antonio and had adopted a resolution which condemned 
slavery and which was interpreted by the American settlers to 
approve of abolition, Ernst wrote from Industry that it was very 
unwise for the Germans to take such a defiant stand against slav- 
ery. He feared that the slaveowners might become antagonistic 
toward the German immigrants and deny them political rights.?° 
It was well that Ernst cautioned his fellow-countrymen on this 
very dangerous question, because the American settlers of Austin, 
Washington and Fayette, and the neighboring counties felt that 
all was well as long as Ernst took such a stand. 

While Ernst lived, Industry continued to grow and its influ- 
ence among the German settlements in that part of Texas in- 
creased. By the beginning of the Civil War it was well estab- 
lished, and to this good day Industry with its surrounding terri- 
tory has retained its identity as a German community. 

“For an account of the San Antonio convention and the resulting con- 


troversy, read my article, entitled “The Texas State Convention of Ger- 
mans in 1854,” in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly for April, 1930. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XIX 


Tuesday the 1st November 1842 weather still fine but not so 
cold as it has been— Commenced taking up my Sweet Potatoes, a 
very fair crop— western mail arrived without any thing whatso- 
ever— no news from the west— Mr Chevallier has a party at his 
House to night, my folks are going of course I must see them safely 
there & back, again Capt Vail of Natchitochez, and his Cara Sposa 
arrived to day 

Wednesday the 2d fine warm weather, continued all day to take 
up potatoes, laid a floor in the Boys’s Room, this morning send off 
western mail, send it off nearly as empty as it came— the party last 
night came off well for the first time in my life I did not dance 
all night. 

Thursday the 3d_ weather still same, continue taking up Pota- 
toes— papered up the little Room I made— felt very unwell all day 
— Eastern Mail arrived, brougth, [sic] the intelligence, that Gel 
Henderson has killed N. P. Garner of San Augustin, send for Gel 
Rusk to go & defend him 

Friday the 4th November 1842 fine warm weather, cloudy to- 
wards Evening & looks like Rain— got trough taking up Potatoes 
at noon— been hard at work plastering in my new Room all day— 
the Mexican Jose whom I had hired left, his time being out, gave 
him my double barrell gun according to agreement, nothing more 
from San Augustin about the Killing of Garner, Gel Rusk left late 
last night, to be there at the examining trial— Col Mayfield, Muse 
& Noblett went with him 

Saturday the 5th very hard rain last night, cloudy all day but 
did not rain any more— received from Mr Nelson, pr Massingal 
200 lb Beef for $7.00 on a/c of Board workt a little, but feel ex- 
treemly weak, and getting more so every day, have no appetite, I 
am almost prostrate yet have no fever, I whish to god we had a good 
Phisician here— arranged the Papers between Madame Lafleur & 
Mr C. Chevallier, and am ready for a final Settlement between the 
parties 
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Sunday the 6th Cool fair weather, feel much better this Morn- 
ing went up to the Office to send off the Red River mail— a Mr 
Phipps who has been in Town several days, and who brought a 
Letter of Introduction to me from A. McDonald Esqr, which he 
left at my house during my absence at the Office, intend to see 
him to morrow if I am well enough Judge Scurry arrived this 
Evening from San Augustin, Gel Henderson has not yet been 
examined, the reason is— an Examination is now going on of 
some persons who are accused of having attempted to steal some 
negroes from Garner who who [sic] was killed a few days ago by 
Henderson 

Monday the 7th fair Cold weather, Called on Mr Phipps, find 
him an agreable gentleman, Doctor Chalmers arrived from the 
west, Mr Phipps, Doctor Chalmers & Judge Scurry Dined with 
me, District Court in Session, but a motion was made by Col May- 
field to continue all the Cases, in consequence of the invasion—, 
not decided till to morrow 10 A. M. Wrote a letter to my Sister 
Nancy, and instructions to Mr Barrett respecting Ogilveys Estate 
& Capt Thos Ogilvy— 

Tuesday the 8th November 1842 very cold weather, am nearly 
entirly recovered from my Sickness— Court met this morning, it 
was agreed by the Bar that all Civil Cases should be continued, 
which was done accordingly, the Petit Jury was dismissed the 
grand jury were empannelled and charged by the Judge as usual, 
Criminal or State Dockett will be taken up on monday next, gen- 
eral Rusk returned this afternoon from San Augustin also D. 8. 
Kaufman Gel Henderson is still in charge of the Sheriff— all 
hands gone to the mill (judge Hart’s) this Evening. 

Wednesday the 9th very heavy frost last night, very fine 
weather during the day, the case of the Administration of Cabbells 
Estate has been laid over for next Court, which gives me the 
Control of the two Negroes 6 months longer good — Genl Hen- 
derson is in Town to day, Judge Ochiltree and Mr Hall of Crockett 
dined with us to day, Mr Joseph F. Lewis of Rapide arrived to day 
Robt Mitchell dito, Court adjourned till next Monday, when the 
Criminal Docket only, will be taken up, the grand jury will only 
have a Single case to attend to, and that is the Shooting business 
between the Mexican Jose M. Montes and F. Lazarin,— this tells 
well for Nacogdochez County— Mr Barrett left this morning for 
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New Orleans wrote an other letter last night to Capt Ogilvy, send 
by Barrett 

Thursday the 10th Cold in the morning, moderated a little 
during the day with occasionaly a little rain, Cloudy & Cold East 
wind blowing at dark— Court sat only a few minutes to day, de- 
cided the Case of Joseph F. Lewis vs A. Sterne Admr of J. Ogilvy 
to make a title to a league of Land by a Decree from Court I 
signed the Deed to the Land L. paid me all the money ($50.00) 
which Mr Lewis promises to pay me on next Monday— Judge 
Ochiltree & Genl Henderson dined with us to day— the Judge will 
no doubt become a Citizen of our Town lhe is about trading with 
K. H. Muse for his residence on the Hill, 

Friday the i1th November 1842— Cloudy and hard 8. E. wind 
in the morning, cleared up and a Strong Northerner is blowing at 
dark,— very Cold— nothing of consequence transpired to day, 
Doctor Kirchhoffer dined with us to day, 

Saturday the 12th November Clear & Cold, Jessy Walling 
passed trough to Washington— Doctor Starr arrived at home night 
before last Sick— Muse our Senator will leave this Evening or to 
Morrow Morning, it is reported in town to day that the army which 
was going to cross the Rio grande to chastise the Mexicans, are re- 
turning home, don’t Know the particulars— rumor says Galvezton 
is Blockaded Bedershin— 

Sunday the 13th weather same till noon, moderate towards eve- 
ning, Cloudy, at dark— the red river mail arrived but nothing in 
it exept, Standards Muse not left yet, James Arnold went to San 
Augustin, wrote by him to Col J. Z. Berry requesting him to send 
me $13.00 which I went Security for last Spring, at the different 
Stands their (Berry & Mason’s) mail rider put up between this 
place & Cincinnatti 

Monday the 14th very mild weather cloudy towards Evening 
send off Eastern mail, Court in session trying nothing but Crimi- 
nal Cases, tried three— two not guilty one mistrial 

Tuesday the 15th rain at day break this morning, rained till 
about 2 P. M. wind 8. E. at dark— no western mail at 7 P. m. 
the Court in session to day tried a few petty Larceny cases, and a 
few assault & Battery cases, none guilty, exept those who plead 
guilty of assault eta fined from One to ten dollars Court adjourned 
till next friday 
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Wednesday the 16th misty & Cloudy all day, Mail from west 
arrived, brought a Houston mail but nothing very particularly new, 
nothing from Mexico, nothing of the Blockade, preparing to go to 
a party at Mr Chevalliers 

Thursday the 17th allmighty Cold this morning, the wind is 
N. W. and nearly blowing trough a body, had a very fine Party last 
night at Chevallier’s did not send off the western mail, was afraid 
the little mail rider would freeze— however the Eastern mail came 
in but did not bring any thing exept Red landers 

Friday the 18th hard frost last night, very cold day, Court in 
session tried to get a jury in the Case of Mitchel, Davis and others 
for killing Tiger Willis, very difficult matter to get a Jury, ad- 
journed Court till to morrow— send off the western Mail, wrote 
to George Allen, Houston to inquire into the affairs of Sam B. 
Eves’s Estate which owes me $500. Doctor Kirchhoffer left for 
Crockett. 

Saturday the 19th the Cold weather Continues. Court in ses- 
sion those accused of killing willis not found guilty— Court ad- 
journed till May next, nothing doing, a Mr Cook from Natchi- 
tochez arrived, reported that the Steam boat Odessa is sunk above 
Grand Ecore, 

Sunday the 20th very cold day, the sun shone bright yet it 
froze all day in the shade, Red River mail failed had preaching by 
wholesale, during the day and at night 

Monday the 21st Cold continues— Sleet in the morning and 
noon, moderated near dark— raining— send off Eastern Mail this 
morning, Mr Millard the Overseer on the Road within the Cor- 
poration limits, had his Boys out to work to make a new Bridge 
across the Lanana, and to repair the Road had to quit at 3 P. m. 
on account of rain & Sleet— Mr Bondies returned to day from 
Houston, says that [when] he left there were no goods at Houston, 
nor Galvezton, coffee was not to be had at any price when he left— 
so that Mr Nations to whoom I gave $5.00 to purchase Coffee with, 
will not bring any— A Mr Rayner (or rainer) passed trough here 
to day from the west, he left Washington on Wednesday last, says 
the latest news from the west is that Gel Woll is on the Rio Grande, 
& the Texians returning home destitute of clothing & provisions, 
there was no quorum when Mr R. left washington in either House, 
Seven were wanting to have a quorum in the House of Representa- 
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tives does not know how many were wanting in the Senate— the 
best thing our Folks can do is to agree to come back home, for I 
can not see that they can do any thing to make things different 
from what they at present are exept they make some new Shin 
plasters to pay themselves!!! 

Tuesday november the 22d Weather moderated, and sun shone 
out a little, quite pleasant out of doors at dark— went to the Of- 
fice— James Eakin administrator of E. M. Eakin instituted up- 
wards of 30 suits,— bad Business— no monay— J. Nations re- 
turned to day from Houston without any thing there was no Coffee 
in the City— glorious commercial Emporium of Texas!!!— got 
my monay back, I send for the Coffee, took a certificate for 320 
acres of Land out of the office issued in favor of James Ogilvy’ 
Heirs, 

Wednesday the 23d fine weather, wind N. blew fresh all day, 
Cold toward night— western mail failed Town extremely dull, 
several families mooved towards the west to day 

Thursday the 24th very fine weather— at 9 A. M. left for San 
Augustin, in company with gel Rusk. Col Jennings Mr Noblett and 
gel Smith, at 4 P. m. arrived at Stedham’s place where there had 
been a race of 2 year old untried Colts, Mr Kimbro’s Colt won— 
separated here with my Company, and went home with Sandford 
Holman Esqr where I staid all night— 

Friday the 25th Cloudy in the morning, fair towards noon ar- 
rived at San Augustin at 10 A. M. purchased some Coffee and 
other Articles of Deyoung— after dinner went to see Canfield, 
Mr Flateau Deyoungs Partner (with whom he has fallen out) re- 
turned from Natchitochez expect he will settle his Business amica- 
bly with Deyoung— he does well, and let the g.......... i go to 
Heaven— Gel Henderson’s Examination before magistrated for the 
killing of Garner took place to day, and contrary to my Expecta- 
tions there was not the least commotion about it in the place, hope 
all will go well with Henderson for he is a good Citizen a good man 
left San Augustin at 3 P. M. in company with 8S. H. Hamil Esq 
Stopped all night at Milton Garretts— he was not at home but 
[we] were extreemely well treated by his Servants who knew me, 
had a fine Supper and a fine Bed to Sleep on— 

Saturday the 26 november 1842 very fine weather— left at day 
light, passed over the Attoyaque Bridge, and saw several fine Plan- 
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tations which have been made since I was here before— arrived at 
our little Society not easy to be filled up 

home at 12 oclock— after dinner went to the office tried two cases 
which came on to day the mail arrived during my absence from the 
west brought nothing, the last news from Washington (Texas) 
there was no quorum, and not likely to be one, as the western mem- 
bers are all against, the Congress’s meeting in Washington 

Sunday the 27th a little rain, Kept up a drisly rain all day. no 
northern mail most outrageous dull day Mr Holland dined with us 
to day the Misses Sims are packing up to moove to Washington 

Monday the 28th rain all night last, and all day to day Cold 
weather wind N. E., send off Eastern mail wrote to C. M. Gould, 
Flateau and Canfield, Probate Court not much Business— Gel 
Rusk returned from San Augustin Henderson got discharged hon- 
orably, good, very good,— the Miss Sims’s are packing up to leave 
here for washington, am very sorry for it will Create quite a void in 
our little Society not easy to be filled up 

Tuesday the 29th Cloudy all day, weather moderated towards 
Evening and looks like it would clear off, wrote Summons all the 
morning, went up to the office, but found all blank— 

Wednesday the 30th beutifull weather today— the Estate of 
L. B. Brown has not been administered on, was appointed tem- 
porary administrator— dont like it at all, for the widow dont un- 
derstand the Laws,— and will blame me as intermedling which is 
[far] from me— went to Lee’s but have not taken any Property in 
my possession, hope the widow will take the Administration into 
her own hands— which will enable her to pay of all debts the Estate 
owes in one year out of the hire of the negroes— no business was 
done in the Office to day exept a few Suits instituted, worked a 
little to day making an alteration in the smoke house set the negroes 
at work to clear the field for ploughing— the Misses Sims, Miss 
Hotchkiss Miss Forbes Col Mayfield, Nelson, and Edwards spend 
the Evening with us 

Thursday December the 1st 1842 very cold weather, a hard 
white frost last night—— Mr Francis von der Hoya and his Clerk 
Commenced to Board with us to day at $32.00 pr month the two— 
nothing doing in Town— Eastern & western mails arrived but 
brought nothing— as usual— David Snively who returned as far 
as John Dursts from Washington on his way back to the United 
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States he brought me a letter from Judge Scurry dated 18th ult— 
no quorum, and not like to be one so no Congress will meet at Wash- 
ington ;— wrote an answer to Scurry to be send in to morrows mail. 

Friday the 2d not quite so cold this morning as yesterday send 
off western mail— a Mr Butler from Galvezton arrived, enquired 
about two Leagues of Land granted to Pedro Bermea one of which 
is located on Pine Island Bayou, which was sold by a Mr John 
Ricord to a Gentleman in New York questionable if Ricord had full 
power to sell it, and if he had if part of it dont belong to the Estate 
of Jas Ogilvy— Col Thorn returned to day from Natchitochez 
brings nothing new, weather moderated and wind South quite warm 
after dark. 

Saturday the 3d weather moderate, rather warm towards Eve- 
ning paid Chas Chevallier my account and note of $72.00 up to 
the 1st of this month, also a $45.00 note I gave Thos J. Moore 
the claim I have on Ogilvy’s Estate is $250.00, which if collected 
within 3 months from date Mr Chevallier gets the amounts above 
mentioned out of it, but if it is not paid then I give him my whole 
Claim on said Estate, Swapt Horses with Mr Chevallier got $30.00 
to booth which I paid over to the Misses Sims for Schooling I owed 
them,paid them all now exept $8.00 which I must pay them 
shortly, Swapt the Horse I got from Chevallier for a Horse of 
S. M. Orton’s got my own note for $22.00 the shooing of a Horse 
all round and half a Hog to boot,—at all events I paid up nearly 
$200.00 of my debts to day— good days work any how— Mr Butt- 
ler left fo[r] home Judge Ochiltree, wheeler, Roberts and gel Hen- 
derson of San Augustin passed trough here on to Crockett Court, 
Gel Rusk, and Col Jennings are also gone to the same place, saw 
Col Thorn to day but has no news from the U S.—bought a Beef 
of Benigno Santos for $8.00— there is a ventriloquist in Town to 
night. received a Letter from Benayah Thompson, informing me 
he has Surveyed the Land belonging to him and my Son Charles 
(the Head right of Conrad Eigenauer) Letter filed with “Letters 
on Business” 

Sunday the 4th Weather same as yesterday, Red River mail 
arrived latest news from Clarksville 5th ult— David Snively was 
in Town to day, dull day— 

Monday the 5th Very warm Sultry weather, send off Eastern 
mail, received a letter from Jessy Walling dated Washington 26th 
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ult, the House had a quorum, Senate had not yet a quorum but 
expected to have one monday last sold my Moral land to Wm Smith 
a free man of Color for $400.00 payable half in 12 and the other 
half in 24 months, no interest on the first note, and 10 pr cent int 
pr annum on the last note from date till final payment, with mort- 
gage on the land till final payment in the afternoon Smith who 
was going to take possession of the place to day, came and told me, 
that John R. Clute prevented him from taking possession (that 
arch Scoundrel who wanted to swindle me out of that land several 
times) I went out accompanied by David Rusk Esqr, and put Smith 
in possession of the House and premises, without seeing that Cow- 
ard Clute, returned home near dark— I owed John S. Roberts 
forty two Dollars & 64 bits, for the $12.82$ I translate a Spanish 
Title for him, and $30.00 I am to settle after Mr J. C. Morrisson 
in his and my land trade 

Tuesday the 6th this morning rain wind S. E.— KE. N. and 
S. E. again this Evening, had a very fine Party last night at Col 
Thorns, nothing doing, all day rain— Mr D. Snively Dined 
with us— 

Wednesday the 7th rain, rain, rain, done some business at the 
office, arranging a new Stable at home— two waggons loaded with 
Cotton, went trough from Crockett bound for Natchitochez, some- 
thing new this— a ventriloquist named Hervey amused the People 
this Evening with his rare powers notwithstanding the mud 

Thursday the Sth December 1842 Clear weather, Wind north 
but not too Cold— the western mail arrived last night, did not see 
it till this morning, nothing but a few Letters (apparently such) 
were put in but the Boy having rode two days in the rain so that 
the whole Contents were so mangled, and mixed up that it looked 
more like mush then anything else, so that nothing can be read to 
find out to whom the documents belong or where they came from— 
Eastern mail came in the Evening without bringing any thing 
exept the Redlanders for subscribers in this County— Smith, to 
whom I sold some land a few days ago was in to day and said that 
Mr Clute has not interrupted him since he has remooved to the 
place— 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Smither, Harriet, ed. Journals of the Fourth Congress of the 
Republic of Texas, 1839-1840, to which are added the Re- 
lief Laws. Texas Library and Historical Commission, 
State Library, Austin, Texas. [1930.] 3 vols. iii, 378; 
355; 282 pp. Edition limited to 500 copies. 

Aside from the intrinsic interest and value of the Journals of 
the Fourth Congress of the Republic, this publication is an ex- 
cellent piece of historical reconstruction. Because of the failure 
of Congress to authorize their publication and to appropriate 
funds to defray its expense at the time, they remained unpub- 
lished until the present, as explained by the editor. If the Jour- 
nals of the two Houses had been available in manuscript the work 
of publication would have been simple for the editor, but unfor- 
tunately those of the House were lost. With painstaking care 
and industry the editor has pieced together all available informa- 
tion from such sources as contemporary newspapers; reports, 
messages, joint resolutions and bills in the Congressional files in 
the State Department; the archives of the General Land Office 
and the State Library; and printed reports in the Grand Lodge 
Library at Waco. From all these various sources the Journals 
for the House have been reconstructed with much accuracy and 
skill, while the Journals of the Senate have been documented 
wherever possible. 

In the first and second volumes the Journals of the two Houses 
are printed with numerous notes and illuminating references, 
while the third volume consists of the departmental reports and 
annual messages together with the Relief Laws. The latter are 
now published for the first time from a manuscript volume in 
the State Department entitled “Laws of Texas Fourth Congress, 
Relief Laws.” 

The three volumes will be useful not only to the legislator and 
the student of law but to the historian as well. The numerous 
reports, messages, and journals give much information as to po- 
litical, social, and economic conditions during the days of the 
Republic. This publication fills a gap in the legislative history 
of Texas, and is an excellent example of true historical recon- 
struction. 


C. E. 
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Spain and Spanish America in the Libraries of the University of 
California. A Catalogue of Books. Volume II, The Ban- 
croft Library. Pp. 3 pl. 839. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1928.) 


Students of history, and bibliographers particularly, will re- 
ceive enthusiastically this second and last volume of the cata- 
logue of Spanish and Spanish-American books in the libraries of 
the University of California. This companion volume to the one 
published three years ago includes everything in the Bancroft 
Library on Spain and Spanish-America with three exceptions: 
books not in Spanish that do not deal with Spain and Spanish- 
America, books relating to areas now in Spanish-America but 
colonized by other countries than Spain, and books on areas now 
within the United States that deal with their history since an- 
nexation. It is an alphabetically arranged author list with the 
necessary cross-references and a detailed and carefully compiled 
index that greatly facilitates its consultation. 

The number of items on the Spanish Southwest is truly amaz- 
ing. It reveals the incredible wealth of materials for the study 
of the Southwest in the Bancroft Library. There are over a 
thousand entries on Mexico alone and over 200 items dealing 
with Texas, to say nothing of other sections and of Spain. 

Much credit is due to Miss Eleanor Ashby for the scrupulous 
care with which each entry was checked and the detailed index 
prepared under the direction of the Librarian of the Bancroft 
Library. From the point of view of the mechanical presentation, 
this bibliographical list is a model of its kind, both for its accu- 
racy and its artistic presentation. 

The University of California undertook this work practically 
six years ago at the suggestion and with the cooperation of Mr. 
Juan C. Cebrian, a worthy son of Spain interested in showing 
concretely the extent to which his mother country and her daugh- 
ter states have contributed to the knowledge and culture of the 
world. The publication of this second volume sees his desire 
amply fulfilled. The Catalogue now completed with this second 
volume is a monument to the contribution of Spain and Spanish- 
America to the culture of the world and an indispensable tool to 
the investigator and bibliographer. 

C. E. CasTanEpa. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Texas State Histori- 
cal Association will be held at the University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, April 20-21, 1931. The program is as follows: 


Monpay, AprIL 20, 2:00 P. M. 


Garrison Hall, Room 1 


The Tradition of the Great American Desert...Prof. W. P. Webb 
Henry Castro, Pioneer and Colonist......... Rabbi Henry Cohen 
Report on County Archives and Local History....J. Evetts Haley 


Dinner, Driskill Hotel, 7:00 P. M. 
Dr. Alex Dienst, Presiding 


Explaining Texas to Furope............ Miss Fannie Ratchford 


Tvurspay, ApriL 21, 10 A. M. 


Exhibit of Texana in University of Texas Library 
Visit to French Embassy 
Visit to Ney Studio 


Executive Luncheon, 12:00 M. 


Garrison Hall, Room 1, 2:00 P. M. 
The Third Expedition of Phillip Nolan....Miss Maurine Wilson 


James Butler Bonham... Millege L. Bonham 
Read by Prof. S. E. Asbury 

Miss Sue M. Allewelt 

The Work of the State Historical Board............ L. W. Kemp 


Business 
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